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NEW YORK FIRES AND PROTECTION 

N excellent showing is made in the 
A annual report of the Commissioner 
of the Fire Department of New York 
covering the past year. The total fire 
loss is stated as $8,217,811, or a per 
capita loss of $1.44. It is stated that this 
is the lowest per capita loss for any year, 
except one, and the lowest aggregate loss 
since 1909, except in 1913, although the 
population is now much larger. Com- 
missioner Adamson makes certain recom- 
mendations looking to further improve- 
ment in the service, particularly in con- 
nection with the fire-alarm system, and 
an extension of the high-pressure water 
mains. However, it is probable that the 
city officials, while recognizing the de- 
sirability of an extension of the high- 
pressure system, will not feel warranted 
in incurring the necessarily heavy ex- 
pense involved thereby in the near 
future. 

In fact, the city officials seem reluctant 
to comply with the request of the Mer- 
chants Association that the pressure of 
the Croton water system, in the lower 
section of Manhattan Borough, be in- 
creased so as to supply sufficient force 
for automatic sprinklers and installations 
up to the top floor of the ten-story build- 
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ings. The position taken on this feature, 
also, is due to the necessity for economy. 
The recognized value of water service 
under a higher pressure than that which 
it now obtains in the ordinary mains 
leads to the hope that before long the 
high-pressure system will be extended 
and the automatic sprinkler supply will 
be made more universally available. 
VERY regular subscriber to THE 
SPECTATOR will receive with this 
issue a second section dealing with the 
forthcoming World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, to be held at San Francisco Octo- 
ber 4-16 next in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. THe Spectator believes that the 
importance attaching to such an epochal 
event deserves special treatment and is 
gratified over the fact that it can give its 
readers so comprehensive a survey of 
what it proposes to accomplish. We have 
spared neither labor nor expense in mak- 
ing this number typographically and 
artistically worthy of the subject, and it 
will be found highly deserving of pres- 
ervation as a valuable and_ historical 
souvenir of the first World’s Insurance 
Congress and the great Exposition of 
i915. Extra copies of section two may 
be obtained from The Spectator Com- 
pany at fifty cents each. 
RELATIVELY small fire loss in 
A the United States and Canada in 
May last—only $11,388,450, according to 
The Journal of Commerce—has assisted 
materially in producing,a total for the 
first five months of this year which is 
$22,000,000 below that of the corre- 
sponding period last year, and $12,000- 
ooo under that of the first five months 
of 1913. The amount is given as having 
been $81,497,050, which would indicate 


a total for the year of not much beyond ° 


$200,000,000, if the experience in the re- 
mainder of this year is as favorable as 
in the portion already past. So far. so 
good. 


N effort is being made to induce the 
A public authorities of New York 
City to allow water used in supplying 
automatic sprinklers to pass unmetered. 
This is distinctly a step in the right 
direction, and, if successful, will do 
much toward encouraging improvements 
looking to the general safety of the city. 
While, primarily, the protection afforded 
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by automatic sprinkler systems is for the 
benefit of the party whose establishment 
is so equipped, nevertheless every build- 
ing which is so protected lessens mate- 
rially the risk of a conflagration which 
might cause a heavy loss to the city. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped that the city 
authorities will grant the request re- 
ferred to, and will thus interest property- 
owners in procuring what is undoubtedly 
the quickest and best means of extin- 
guishing fires in their incipiency. This 
same reasoning would apply equally well 
in connection with the water supplies for 
automatic sprinkler installations in other 
cities. 





EARTY congratulations are due 
John R. Hegeman, president of 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, who 
rounds out forty-five years’ connection 
with that institution on Friday, June 11. 
In the course of that connection he has 
seen the company grow from compara- 
tive insignificance to a place in the very 
front rank of all the world’s insurance 
companies. To-day the Metropolitan 
Life protects more lives, has more in- 
surance in force than any life insurance 
company in the world, and has made 
greater progress than any similar insti- 
tution. In this great progress Mr. Hege- 
man has had the most prominent part 
in the various offices held by him, and 
in looking over the history of the com- 
pany can confidently feel that it shows 
a record of work well done. THe Spec- 
TATOR is pleased to pay this tribute to 
one of the most efficient men that the 
great system of life insurance has pro- 
duced and to wish for him many more 
years of useful service to the company 
and the business. 





IE insurance companies in all sec- 
tions of the country are reporting 
good progress in the 1915 campaign for 
new business, the statement being almost 
universal that the number of applications 
is larger than for the corresponding 
period of last year. This is evidence of 
a degree of prosperity existing which is 
amply confirmed by reports from all 
lines of business and industry. Agents 
should lose no time in gathering the rich 
harvest which awaits them; and as the 
force of example is always felt, they 
should press home the fact that more life 
insurance is being sold to-day than ever 
before. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Veto of the Simpson Bill.—The brokers 
most interested in the Simpson bill vetoed by 
Governor Whitman, which was a severe dis- 
appointment to its promoters, are keeping quiet 
about it. The reasoning of the Governor in 
the memorandum returned with the veto was 
a very strong plea for the liberty of the insti- 
tutions loaning money to choose their fire in- 
surance broker. The brokers would regard it 
as an unsound doctrine that other customers, 
including merchants, storekeepers and ordi- 
nary banks, should not have the same privilege 
of selecting a broker in any part of their dis- 
trict with as much freedom as the life com- 
panies, and it is upon this basis the Governor 
acted. We are a believer in more liberty to all 
transactions connected with loans, and this 
doctrine expounded by the Governor may fit 
future cases in a broader way of liberty to 
underwriters than the small question of affix- 
ing a condition to a loan transaction as a con- 
dition of the loan itself. 

New Agency Superintendent for West- 
chester Fire—H. C. Clutia, who has been 
superintendent of agencies for the Fidelity 
Underwriters, has resigned, as of July 15, and 
will become agency superintendent of the 
Westchester Fire. He has had long under- 
writing experience, and his many friends re- 
gard his new connection as excellent. 

Off to Alaska.—We are informed our 
neighbor, Samuel R. Weed, sailed from Seattle 
on the 8th for Alaska. He has enjoyed a 
most interesting trip—partly business and partly 
pleasure—since he left New York early in 
April, including a full month in San Francisco. 
His office associates expect his return to the 
city about the first of July. 

Pennsylvania State Fund Business.—A 
Philadelphia office loses a large line this month 
by the cancellation of the fire insurance on the 
State buildings owned by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. The adoption of the State 
fund for carrying the insurance on public 
buildings has been viewed as a doubtful ex- 
periment, but it is the law and must be obeyed. 
Policies now in force amount to several mil- 
lions, and one-fifth of the totals will be termi- 
nated every six months until exhausted. 

Seattle Lumbermens Exchange.—The Lum- 
bermens Exchange, operated under two sepa- 
rate organizations, with headquarters in 
Seattle, has recently been examined and its 
misfortunes freely exposed. The organization 
will continue, however, and has ordered rates 
on all insured properties increased fifteen per 
cent, and provisionally ordering a further in- 
crease if necessary. The rates heretofore have 
been less than the regular tariff, and the ques- 
tion now confronting this institution is whether 
subscribers who began with lower rates will 
now consent to pay higher prices for their 
indemnity. 

Actuarial Bureau’s Classification. — The 
fact that the Actuarial Bureau, charged with 
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the classification of risks by the National 
Board, is under sufficient headway to make 
sure it will progress this year, is a source of 
great satisfaction to the companies which for 
the first time have been firm believers in classi- 
fication. Now that Mr. Richards of the North 
British and Mercantile has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board the work will have further 
impetus, The new president has been one of 
the most active and industrious workers in 
promoting classification since he took hold of 
it in earnest, and will not allow any lukewarm 
pushing in the service hereafter. 

Neglect of Chattel Mortgage Clause.—It 
is somewhat remarkable that the chattel mort- 
gage clause is not more strictly enforced in 
this city. We were informed by an adjuster 
that unless positive fraud is detected that the 
discovery of chattel mortgages on stocks and 
fixtures frequently is passed over as unim- 
portant, but it strikes the average layman that 
it is equally important with other restrictions, 
In a recent case decided by the United States 
District Court in Virginia this clause was up- 
held, and a verdict rendered that by it the as- 
sured had forfeited the right of recovery. In 
spite of sneers it is true that the companies 
waive their rights under policies much oftener 
than the policyholders, of whom it may be said 
nine-tenths are sticklers for their pound of 
flesh to the last half ounce in making claims 
for losses. 


Leaves for Pacific Next Week.—Among 
the people booked on The Brooklyn Eagle 
party for the Pacific Coast week after next is 
Mr. Charles F. Fishback of the Weed & Ken- 
nedy office. If Charley fails to take applica- 
tions for accident policies for the entire party 
it will surprise the companies who know his 
perseverance as a solicitor. 

Local Chapter N. F. P. A.—The New York 
chapter of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation will meet on Monday evening, June 14, 
at the City Club. A lecture and demonstration 
of the danger from explosions of gasoline, 
benzine and other volatile oils in factories, 
mills, motor boats, garages, etc., will be given 
by William H. McNutt. This will be followed 
by a discussion. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Elected to Membership in Western 
Union.—The following have been elected 
members of the Western Union: Charles H. 
Barry, president, Pennsylvania Fire; D. W. 
Redfield, general manager, Western depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania Fire; J. O. Dye, assistant 
general manager of the Rochester German 
Underwriters Association. 

Springfield Takes Up New Line.—The 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany last week began writing fire insurance on 
automobiles. 

Western Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference Holds Important Meeting.—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Western Automobile 
Underwriters Conference was in session all 
last Wednesday and part of Thursday con- 
sidering a revision of the rate schedule, de- 
signed to adjust inequalities in the present 
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schedule and for the purpose of meeting com- 
petition of non-affiliated companies. The 
question of filing rates in certain States was 
also under discussion. 


Joint Conference Completes Organization. 
—The Joint Conference Committee of the 
Western Union Bureau has completed its or- 
ganization by electing A. G. Dugan of the 
Hartford, chairman; Chas. W. Higley of the 
Hanover, vice-chairman, and Neal Bassett of 
the Firemens of Newark, secretary. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Dinner to Lawrence, Mass., Agent.—A 
complimentary dinner was tendered last Friday 
in Young’s hotel to Thomas Bevington, a well- 
known Lawrence agent, and his two sons, 
Harold and Ralph Bevington, by a number of 
special agents. The occasion was the fortieth 
anniversary of Mr. Bevington as an insurance 
agent. William F. Rice of Rice & Kollock was 
toastmaster. 


New Member of Thompson & Reed.—Geo. 
H. Eastman, a well-known broker, identified 
with Thompson & Reed, conducted by Arthur 
Reed, has become a partner with Mr. Reed. 
The firm is one of the oldest in the “street” 
and was established in 1868. 


MORTGAGE CLAUSE DISCUSSED 
Underwriters Meet at Cleveland— 
Resolutions on the Death of 
J. M. DeCamp Adopted 


The Ohio Pond of the Blue Goose enjoyed a 
banquet at the Hollenden hotel, Cleveland, last 
week. During the day meetings of the Fire 
Underwriters Field Club, the Ohio Association of 
Fire Underwriters, the executive committee of 
the Ohio State Fire Prevention Association and 
the Blue Goose were held. 

The meetings of the field organizations were 
largely devoted to routine business, although 
the Fire Underwriters Field Club discussed 
mortgage clauses used in the State, with the 
idea of securing a form that will be satisfactory 
in every way. 

It was decided by the executive committee of 
the Ohio State Fire Prevention Association that 
its meeting at the annual outing of the organi- 
zations at Cedar Point will take place in the 
forenoon of August 5. The committee will en- 
deavor to secure good speakers on fire preven- 
tion and educational work for that occasion and 
will invite representatives of the State Fire 
Marshal’s office to be present. The special com- 
mittee on education had not completed its plans 
and a contemplated general meeting was called 
off for the present. Suitable resolutions on the 
death of J. M. DeCamp, late general agent of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe at Cincin- 
nati, were adopted. 


Clean-Up Week in Cincinnati 

The clean-up campaign in Cincinnati ended 
last week. The city has been divided into sixty 
districts, with a separate committee of busi- 
ness men and civic organization heads whose 
duty it is to see that their district is kept i 
line with the others. These committees and 
districts have been made permanent and Cin- 
cinnati hereafter will be conducting a continu- 
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ous Clean-up campaign. During inspection week 
there were seventy representatives of the Ohio 
State Fire Prevention Association, 300 police 
and firemen and 22 deputy fire marshals at 
work. There were 50,000 inspection blanks dis- 
tributed, and up to the present time about 30,- 
000 have been made and reported to head- 
quarters. The inspections will be continued 
until the 50,000 have been finished. It is the 
intention of the clean-up campaign committee 
to publish a pamphlet when the work is en- 
tirely finished, showing exactly what has been 
accomplished. 

The permanent committee of the Chamber uf 
Commerce are as follows: Captain J. J. Con- 
way (chairman), W. S. Diggs, Chief of Police 
Copeland, Fire Chief Bunker, City Safety Direc- 
tor John R. Holmes and J. E. McGinn of the 
State Fire Marshal’s office. 


Insurance Institute of America 


The tentative programme for the annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Institute of America 
at Memphis, Tenn., June 15, 16 and 17, has been 
prepared. Following routine business’ the 
address of welcome will be made by Alfred D. 
Mason of Memphis, and then will come the presi- 
dent’s address by John H. Kenney of Baltimore. 

The reports of committees and of the follow- 
ing Officers will be submitted: Benjamin 
Richards, Boston, secretary, and Edward R. 
Hardy, New York, chairman of the educational 
committee. After reports from various associ- 
ations are read, the members will discuss the 
following educational topics: 


What shall the courses cover? 

The specific needs of the several societies. 

Number and arrangement of the courses. 

How much time shall be allotted to the several 
subjects? 

Shall it be definitely fixed? 

How shall the courses be given? 

Reading? Lectures? Questions? Correspon- 
dence? Field Work? 

How can examinations be best conducted to 
meet the needs of the societies. 

Requirements for institute certificates and 
diplomas. 

Control of work by the institute. 

Discussion—The individual society; how it can 
be enlarged and improved. 

Discussion— 

Institute Literature. 

Address of Walter C. Chandler. 

Suggestions from the committee on annual re- 
view. 

Text Books. 

Bibliography. 

Institute Advertisements. 





J. H. De Wolf Passes Away 


J. H. DeWolf, who was president of the Provi- 
dence Washington of Providence from 1874 to 
1904, died recently in his seventy-ninth year at 
Providence, R. I. He was born at Bristol, R. L., 
in 1836 and received his education in public 
schools and at Brown University. His first con- 
nection with the Providence Washington was in 
1875, when he was called from a mercantile 
career in New York to accept the presidency. 
He retired from that position in 1904 on account 
of impaired health. 


Albany Fire Examined 
An examination of the Albany Fire Insurance 
Company of Albany, N. Y., by the New York In- 
surance Department, shows $1,084,011 of admit- 
ted assets on December 31, 1914, with $250,000 of 
capital and a net surplus of $461,967. 
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STANDARD FIRE POLICY 





North Carolina Adopts New Form, 
Mandatory January 1, 1916 





IMPORTANT SECTIONS OF THE LAW 





Conditions Under Which Policy Shall Be Void— 
Requirements for Coinsurance 

A new standard policy form has been sent to 
fire insurance companies doing business in the 
State of North Carolina by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Young. The new policy form becomes 
mandatory on January 1, 1916. Accompanying 
the sample forms is a circular letter in which 
the Commissioner calls the attention of the 
companies to the following sections of the law: 


Sec. 3. There shall be printed, stamped or 
written on each fire policy issued in this State, 
the basis rate, deficiency charge, the credit for 
improvements and the rate at which written, 
and whenever a rate is made or changed on any 
property situated in this State, a full statement 
thereof showing in detail the basis rate, de- 
ficiency charges and credits, as well as rate 
proposed to be made shall be delivered to the 
owner or his representative having the insur- 
ance on the property in charge, by the company, 
association, their agent or representative with 
a notice to the effect that said rate is promul- 
gated and filed with the Insurance Department. 
Every agent of a fire insurance company shall, 
before issuing a policy of insurance on prop- 
erty situated in a city or town, inspect the same, 
informing himself as to its value and insurable 
condition. 

“Sec. 4. No policy of insurance issued upon 
any property shall be held void because of the 
failure to give notice to the company of a mort- 
gage or deed of trust existing thereon or there- 
after placed thereon, except during the. life of 
the mortgage or deed of trust. 


COINSURANCE CLAUSES 


“Sec. 5. No fire insurance company licensed 
to do business in this State may issue any policy 
or contract of insurance covering property in 
this State which shall contain any clause or pro- 
vision requiring the assured to take out or main- 
tain a larger amount of insurance than that ex- 
pressed in such policy, nor in any way provide 
that the assured shall be liable as a coinsurer 
with the company issuing the policy for any 
part of the loss or damage which may be caused 
by fire to the property described in such policy, 
and any such clause or provision shall be null 
and void, and of no effect: Provided, the co-in- 
surance clause or provision may be written in 
or attached to a policy or policies issued when 
the assured or his agent shall, in writing, re- 
quest such coinsurance clause or provision, and 
in which case the rate for the insurance, with 
and without the coinsurance clause, shall be 
furnished the owner, and where the owner elects 
to have his insurance property written with co- 


insurance, then all policies on said property . 


shall be so written, and there shall be stamped 
on them the words ‘coinsurance contract.’ ” 


Mississipp! Underwriters Elect Officers 

At the recent annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Underwriters Association at Jackson, 
Miss., a resolution was adopted disapproving the 
practice of banks acting as agencies. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: W. F. Rumble of 
Laurel, president; E. H. Reber, Fayette, vice- 
president; J. K. Moore, Vicksburg, secretary- 
treasurer, re-elected. 


Propertyowners Charged for Extinguishment 
The City Council at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
passed an ordinance which provides for the as- 
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sessment of the expense of the fire department 
on any propertyowner who has a fire, if it is 
found that he has violated the orders of the fire 
wardens. If he refuses to pay, suit may be 
brought for recovery. Objection was made to 
the ordinance on the grounds that companies 
may delay settlement of claims while such suits 
are pending in the courts. 


Pennsylvania Federation Officers 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania at 
its annual meeting elected the following officers: 
President, J. W. Henry, Pittsburg, re-elected; 
first vice-president, S. H. Pool; second vice- 
president, J. S. Turn; treasurer, J. L. Rivolta; 
directors, R. M. Coyle, Wallace M. Reid, Charles 
K. Yungman, James F. Tanner, W. W. Flanagan, 
J. W. Barr, J. B. Longacre, D. F. Collingwood, 
F. S. Barr, J. E. Parnell, Jerre H. Barr, E. H. 
Blair, J. F. Broadbent, J. S. Bell, J. B. King, 
O. C. Hurst, W. S. Essick, W. S. Rievere, James 
Glenn and Louis M. Wagner. 





Texas Fire Insurance in 1914 

The State Fire Insurance Commission has 
just completed the classification of various 
classes of risks of insurance companies doing 
business in Texas for 1914, there being 116 com- 
panies, including home: and foreign fire com- 
panies. This classification was obtained from 
the annual statements of the companies. The 
statement shows there are seventy-five kinds of 
risks, and the total amount of Hiabilities as- 
sumed by all companies is $908,290,031; total pre- 
miums, $10,168,353; adjusted losses, $7,124,708; 
number of fires, 14,348; average rate, 1.120; 


New Commissioner in Tennessee 

William F. Dunbar of Memphis has been ap- 
pointed State Insurance Commissioner of Ten- 
nessee by Governor Rye. Mr. Dunbar is an in- 
surance man, having served the New Orleans 
Board of Underwriters and the South Eastern 
Underwriters Association. He was also special 
agent for one or two companies. He is the first 
insurance man to be named for this position in 
the history of the State. 


Fire Notes 


The appointment of Rufus M. Potts as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in Illinois has been formally con- 
firmed by the Illinois Senate. 


F. S. Groves, former superintendent of the Fire 
Patrol, died last week at the age of seventy-eight. He 
had served the Patrol for forty-four years. 


~The Insurance Society of Baltimore was recently 
organized to carry on educational work. It will be 
allied with the Insurance Institute of America. 


—Harry G. Richard has been appointed counter- 
man for Russell, Scott & Ziegler of New York. He 
was formerly in a similar position with the Wallace 
Reid office. 


—The Marquette National Fire of Chicago, which 
has been confining its perations to Illinois, has ap- 
plied for admission to Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Iowa and Missouri. 

—The nominations for officers of the Brooklyn Sal- 
vage Corps are as follows: E. E. Pearce, president; 
J. G. Hilliard, vice-president; A. M. Thorburn, treas- 
urer; John H. Kelly, secretary. 

—The Pennsylvania Legisiature has passed two fire 
insurance bills which, it is expected, the Governor 
will sign. The bills provide for the formation of 
rating associations and the standard policy forms 4° 
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adopted by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Charles S. Vance, formerly with the Capital Fire 
of Des Moines, has been appointed rating clerk of 
the lowa Insurance Department to assist in the en- 
forcement of the new anti-discrimination law. 

Suit has been entered by the assignee of the 
Steele-Smith Dry Goods Company of Birmingham, 
Ala., against fifty-seven fire insurance companies to 
recover the amount of insurance on goods destroyed 
by fire aggregating about $270,000. 

Fire insurance office man, who has had consid 
erable experience in various capacities with a large 


company, desires to secure an office position in the 


New York metropolitan district. Is familiar with 
bookkeeping and other details of office work and will 
render faithful and efficient service. Communications 
to J. S., care of THE Spectator, will receive prompt 
attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
FLORIDA LIFE MUST REORGANIZE. 
State Insurance Department Criticises 

Former Management 


As a result of the recent examination of the 
Florida Life of Jacksonville, Commissioner 
Luning of the Florida Insurance Department has 
informed the stockholders that they must make 
arrangements to reorganize or reinsure the busi- 
ness within thirty days, otherwise a receiver 
will be applied for. 

A stockholders’ committee, composed of J. J. 
Heard, president of the Heard National Bank, 
Jacksonville, chairman; R. S. Hall, W. C. Croom, 
Frank Richardson and E. B. Shelfer, president 
of the Florida Life, was appointed to consider 
a plan of reorganization and report by July 6. 

Another committee, headed by E. O. Locke of 
Jacksonville as chairman, was appointed to find 
out whether any officer or agent has been guilty 
of criminal action in connection with the com- 
pany’s operation. 


LARGE DEDUCTIONS FROM SURPLUS 

In its statement as of December 31, the com- 
pany reported assets of $989,621, which were 
greatly reduced by the examiners. Instead of 
a net surplus, as in the statement of December 
31, of $12,689, the examiners reported an im- 
pairment of $370,626, including capital. A sur- 
plus as to policyholders of $252,589 was shown 
in the sworn statement. 

J. J. Heard has been acting in the capacity 
of trustee for some time and all premiums for 
the past month have been turned over to him. 
One reinsurance bid has been received, but was 
rejected by the Insurance Commissioner as un- 
satisfactory. 


Great Southern Agents Meet 

The fifth annual meeting of the agents of the 
Great Southern Life was held at Houston, Tex., 
last week. The meeting was attended by a 
large number of big producers in the agency 
force. 

President O. S. Carlton opened the meeting 
with an address of welcome and then announced 
the new officers of the $100,000 and $200,000 
clubs. In the latter T. W. Lowell of Dallas was 
elected president, with a volume of $299,500, and 
S. W. Carothers led the $100,000 Club with a 
production of $191,027. 

Papers were read on the following subjects: 
“The Misspent Time and Opportunities of a Life 
Insurance Agent,’’ by John C. Kirby; ‘‘Compe- 
tition in Life Insurance,” from the humorous 
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side; “Salesmanship,’’ and ‘(The Value of a 
Great Southern Policy.’’ Prizes were awarded 
to leaders in new business production. The 
social features of the meeting were enjoyed 
by all. 


Coin Bank as a Premium Savings Device 

A novel plan for the sale of stock in insur- 
ance companies, and also a method of saving 
money for the payment of premiums when due 
by policyholders, has been instituted by Stuart 
C. Veltman, who is organizing the Hanover Life 
and Casualty in Chicago. The plan in force by 
the promoter is to accept one dollar from a 
subscriber and give in return a coin bank, such 
as those used by savings institutions for de- 
posits of small change. In this way many sub- 
scribers are obtained who would otherwise be 
out of reach, as they would not have the full 
amount of money required for the purchase of 
stock outright. In a short time the value of a 
share can be saved by deposits of small change 
in the bank. If the stockholder intends to be- 
come a policyholder in the company he is al- 
lowed to retain the bank for deposits to meet 
his premiums. 


Western Life Men Entertained 
The Western Life of Des Moines, Iowa, cele- 
brated in a unique manner the close of May, 
which was designated as President Jamison 
Month. Practically all the business of the last 
week was held from President Jamison until 
Saturday noon, May 29, at which time Mrs. Jami- 
son entertained at the Jamison home twenty-two 
of the field staff and office force in the nature of 
a surprise for President Jamison. A large 
basket, with the production of the month's busi- 
ness, was presented to him. During the after- 
dinner talks, pledges were made to reach one 
million by July 1. President Jamison expressed 
himself as much pleased with the 1915 produc- 
tion to date and the efforts being put forth by 
the field staff, which is becoming one of the 

best producing organizations in the State. 


Commissioners’ Approval of Policy Not 
Required 

There is no law on the statute books of Texas 
requiring the Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking to approve or disapprove life insurance 
policies of old line companies, according to a 
ruling made by the Attorney-General’s depart- 
ment for Commissioner of Insurance and Bank- 
ing John S. Patterson. It is held that the ex- 
tent of the statute relating to such matters is 
to the effect that the companies must file copies 
with the Commissioner within five days after 
such policies are placed on the market; that 
the purpose of this law is not to submit the 
policies to the Commissioner for approval, but 
only intended to be done in ordtr that he may 
have the terms of the policies before him to 
enable him to perform the duties of his office, 
based upon the information which these policies 
contain and to enable him to enforce the insur- 
ance laws of the State. 


Fraternals Exempt from Texas Franchise Tax 

It is held by the Attornéy-General’s depart- 
ment that printers and county insurance com- 
panies, all classes of fraternal beneficiary asso- 
ciations and all such corporations chartered or 
organized for the exclusive purpose of promot- 
ing the interests of a city or town, for religious 
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worship, for agricultural fairs, or for purely 
charitable purposes, are exempt from the pay- 
ment of a franchise tax. This ruling was made 
for the chairman of the committee on claims in 
the Senate. It appears a number of the class of 
concerns herein enumerated paid franchise taxes 
and later discovered that probably they were not 
subject to taxation by State. The chairman of 
this committee was advised that claims for a 
refund of franchise taxes so paid could be re- 
funded by authority of the legislature. 


Prosperity at Hand, Says Col. Fleming 

Vice-President Fred W. Fleming of the Kansas 
City Life recently returned to the home office of 
his company after a trip through New Mexico 
and Texas. In an interview with the Kansas 
City Journal, Col. Fleming said that he be- 
lieved the Southwest to be on the verge of 
an era of unprecedented prosperity. This he 
attributed to the exceptional crop conditions in 
that section. 

The live stock industry is in unusually good 
shape, with a rising market for many products, 
especially wool of all kinds. 

Col. Fleming anticipates an increased prosper- 
ity for Kansas City also in the near future. 


American Institute of Actuaries 

After a lengthy discussion of the proposition 
for formulating a new mortality standard, no 
action was taken at the recent meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, J. H. 
Nitchie, Chicago; vice-president, Professor J. W. 
Glover, Ann Arbor, Mich.; secretary, Virgil 
Kime, American Central Life, Indianapolis; 
treasurer, Frofessor H. L. Rietz, University of 
Illinois; librarian, Edwin R. Carter, National 
Life of the United States of America, Chicago; 
board of governors, Carroll B. Carr, American 
Central Life, Indianapolis; Earl O. Dunlap, 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg; Albert 
Portch, Franklin Life, Springfield. II]. 


New Chicago Manager for U. S. Annuity 
and Life 


W. J. Ward, who has been physical director of 
the central department of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Chicago for some time, has joined the agency 
ranks of the United States Annuity and Life of 
Chicago, becoming city manager for Chicago. 
Another addition to the company’s agency forces 
is H. W. Wallace, who for a number of years 
has worked in Arkansas and Kansas. Mr. Wal- 
lace comes from Independence, Kansas, and will 
have charge of a territory in Indiana, which he 
will cover from headquarters at the home office. 


Dryden-Batty 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Albert Batty of Utica, N. Y., 
announce the engagement of their daughter 
Leila Florence, to John F. Dryden 2d. Mr. 
Dryden is a member of this year’s graduating 
class at Yale University, is the only son of For- 
rest F. Dryden, president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, and a grandson of 
the late United States Senator John F. Dryden. 
No date has as yet been set for the wedding. 

—‘THe Spectator is the best insurance vaper in 
the United States.”—Bankers International Life As- 
surance Company. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


National Association Programme of 
Three-day Convention Now Ready 


“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DAY” AUGUST 11 





Appropriate Exercise to Commemorate This Day 
—Delegates to Convention—Other News 


The programme of the three-day convention 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
which is to be held at San Francisco on August 
10, 11 and 12, has been made public. The first 
day’s meeting will be confined to the reports of 
committees and officers and addresses of wel- 
come by President Charles C. Moore of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition; Mayor 
James Ralph, Jr., of San Francisco, and H. R. 
Hunter, president of the San Francisco. Fol- 
lowing this Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the University of California, will give 
an address on the subject “Life.’’ Five-minute 
discussions will be held on a number of phases 
of “System Used in Canvassing.”’ 

Besides the business meetings and discus- 
sions on the second day, a banquet will be held 
in the evening. The following papers will be 
read: ‘‘Insurance of To-Morrow,”’ Otto Irving 
Wise, Western States Life; prize essay 
“Life Insurance—the Institution for Systematic 
Thrift,’’ and others, the titles of which have not 
been announced. The second day’s discussion 
will be on several points in ‘‘Agency Building.”’ 

Orville Thorpe of Dallas. will 
address on ‘Life Insurance as an Economic 
Force’ on the third day. Among other matters 
to come before the session on the third day will 
be the report of the executive committee and 
the election of officers. This day will be known 
as ‘‘National Association Day’’ and appropriate 
events have been scheduled for its observance. 


LOS ANGELES DELEGATES 

The following members of the Los Angeles 
Association have been appointed delegates to 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, which 
meets in San Francisco August 10, 11 and 12: 
James M. Cholwell, Jr., Massachusetts Mutual; 
James L. Collins, Pacific Mutual; Cecil Frankel, 
Equitable Life; John J. Gilligan, Manhattan 
Life; John W. Gunter, West Coast; Walter R. 
Hoefflin, Connecticut Mutual; W. McClelland, 
Equitable Life; W. C. Mage, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Irwin J. Muma, A®tna Life; Geo. A. Rath- 
bun, Equitable Life; Bertram P. Rouse, Mutual 
Benefit; W. C. Shaw, Metropolitan; W. B. Stir- 
divant, Phoenix Mutual; Wm. Tiffenbach, Union 
Central; J. S. Van Slooten, Penn Mutual; Theo. 
A. Waltrip, Pacific Mutual. 

The alternates are: C. H. Bingham, Fidelity 
Mutual; Robert A. Brown, Pacific Mutual; Jos- 
eph E. Brownrigg, Provident Life and Trust; 
Edw. L. Eldredge, Provident Life and Trust; S. 
M. Folsom, Northwestern Mutual; D. Hayes 
Knoop, Occidental Life; Chas. L. Lewin, Pacific 
Mutual; W. H. Moir, Home Life; C. S. Mont- 
gsomery, National of Vermont; E. H. Nicholson, 
New York Life; C. D. Pollock, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Clarence E. Poole, Metropolitan; E. H. 
Rogge, Jr., Equitable Life; A. S. Theberge, 
Metropolitan; A. W. Van Houten, Connecticut 
Mutual; Walter E. Webb, Pacific Mutual. 

In addition to these John Newton Russell (Jr.) 
of the Pacific Mutual, F. E. McMullen of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, and J. W. Whittington, 
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of the National of U. S. A., will attend the con- 
vention as delegates at large, Mr. Russell be- 
ing one of the vice-presidents of the National 
Association. 


CINCINNATI MEN TALK ON ADVERTISING 


The June meeting of the Cincinnati Life Un- 
derwriters Club was held at noon on the 8th 
at the Business Mens Club. It was originally in- 
tended to make this the annual outing, but con- 
tinued wet weather during May and the early 
part of the month discouraged this idea. The 
July meeting will probably be turned into an 
outing. John D. Sage, vice-president of the 
Union Central Life, talked on ‘‘The Value of 
Advertising from a Life Insurance Standpoint,”’ 
while Ren Mulford, a local publicity expert, was 
given the other side of the subject, speaking of 
“Advertising as it Relates to Life Insurance.’’ 
The members also discussed the ‘‘Anti-twisting”’ 
bill passed by the legislature. 


Federal Union Life Ready to Start 

The Federal Union Life, which has been in 
process of organization at Cincinnati for the 
past year, is reported to be about ready to do 
business. F. A. Draper, known as one of the 
most able actuaries in the Middle West, has 
been secured by the company and is now en- 
gaged in making up a rate book and devising 
policy contracts. So far the organization ex- 
penses have been kept down to a very low point, 
Messrs. Peters and Palmer, the promoters, sell- 
ing much of the stock themselves. The com- 
pany will probably begin business within sixty 
days. 


Texas Legislature Kills Interest Bill 

Immediately after the defeat of the Gibson bill 
for the repeal of the Robertson investment law 
in Texas, Governor Ferguson submitted a bill 
providing for a maximum interest rate of seven 
per cent on loans made by life insurance com- 
panies in Texas. This bill was killed and the 
special session has adjourned. The Governor 
has announced that he will place the Robertson 
law repeal before the people by making it a 
campaign issue next year. The legislature does 
not convene in regular session again until Jan- 
uary, 1917. 


George T. Wilson Honored 


In honor of the completion of the fortieth 
year of service by George T. Wilson, second 
Squitable Life of New 
York, a dinner was given to him at the Union 
League Club in New York on Monday by the 
managers and agents of the company. A hand- 
some Sevres vase of the Louis XV period was 
given to him. Mr. Wilson's career in the Equit- 
able began as office boy with a weekly emolu- 
ment of three dollars. The event was also cele- 
brated by an extra large number of applications 
for new business. 


vice-president of the 


Article by William C. Johnson 


In the current issue of The World’s Work, 
William C. Johnson, vice-president and general 
manager of the Columbian National Life of 
Boston, has contributed an interesting article, 
based on the findings of the insurance actuarial 
and medical societies, showing the direct rela- 
tion which ‘‘easy living’’ bears to “early dying.’ 
This is shown from the results obtained in an 
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investigation as to the mortality among both 
“under” and “over-weights” and among mod- 
erate and steady liquor users. 


Amicable Life’s Home Office Building 


The fifth anniversary edition of the Amicable 
Life Record, published by the Amicable Life of 
Waco, Tex., contains a number of views of the 
twenty-two story home office building of the 
company. This building earned last year on the 
cash investment over nine per cent gross and 
more than five per cent net, after the payment 
of all expenses and taxes. This showing is an 
inspiration of confidence in the company’s 
security. 


Return of Life Companies to Wisconsin 
W. A. Fricke, vice-president and manager of 
the Great Northern Life of Wausau, Wis., ad- 
vises THE SPECTATOR that the statement made 
in our columns last week that he saw a serious 
disadvantage to the small home companies in 
the approaching return of twenty-four foreign 
life insurance companies was erroneous. He 
States that he is in favor of the bill and has 
argued that the new Wisconsin companies could 
offer no objection to the amended bill proposing 
to enable the return of the companies which 
withdrew in 1907. 


Royal Arcanum Wins Long Suit 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that the Royal Arcanum is justified in assessing 
its members for sick and death benefits at a 
higher rate than when they entered the order. 

The case was that of Samuel Green of Brook- 
lyn, who sued the order about five years ago 
when a big increase in assessments was made. 
Judgment was obtained in the New York courts, 
but was appealed by the Arcanum to the United 
States court. 


Require Thirty Days’ Notice Before Lapse 

A ruling has been made by Superintendent 
Wilson of Kansag to the effect that life insur- 
ance companies cannot lapse policies until after 
thirty days’ notice to the insured. The Attorney 
General confirms the ruling, holding that the 
law applies to old policies as well as those writ- 
ten after the law took effect. 


Company Tidings 
—The Occidental Life of Albuquerque has entered 
Utah, and will soon enter Wyoming and Idaho. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul received 
applications during the month of May for $933,000. 
For June the mark of $1,000,000 has been set. 


The Public Savings of Indianapolis succeeded in 
writing the “half million ordinary in May,” in ac- 
cordance with the request of President H. Thomas 


Head. 


The agency organization of the Illinois Life again 
broke all previous records for new business during 
the month of May by writing 1226 applications for 
$3,048,500. 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City has announced 
the following changes: Frank Warton, assistant man 
ager, Bethlehem; G. Tinagero, assistant manager, 
Jersey City. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines has, concluded 
negotiations for a site in Des Moines upon which it 


will erect a new building as soon as its lease on 
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present quarters in the Equitable building runs out, 
which will not be for some time. 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark reports a gain 
in paid-for business during the first four months of 
this year compared with the same period of 1914. 
‘The gain for the entire period this year, is $952,646, 
while for April alone is $798,805 in amount and fifty- 


two in the number of lives. 


Life Notes 

The Wisconsin Senate has passed the Fairchild 
bill exempting insurance, inheritances and gifts from 
the State income tax. This does not, of course, affect 
the Federal income tax. 

The Guarantee Life of IHlouston has obtained the 
approval of the Attorney-General’s Department to an 
amendment to its charter reducing the number of its 
directors from fifteen to seven. 

Bills relative to the selling of stock in insurance 
companies, supervision of fraternal benefit societies, 
payment of dividends, false statements and the or 
ganization of insurance companies have been passed 
by the Florida Legislature. 

George II, Olmsted of Olmsted Bros, & Co., Ohio 
State agents of the National Life of Montpelier, has 
been re-elected a member of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters by 
the Cleveland Association of Life Underwriters. 

George Kuhns, vice-president of the Bankers Life 
Company, is back from a business trip to Kentucky, 
during which he enjoyed a day of remarkable. fishing 
at Reelfoot Lake, in Tennessee. Mr. Kuhns broke the 
season’s record at Reelfoot with a morning’s catch of 
nineteen black bass. 

The Amicable Life of Waco and A, R. Roberts, 
co-defendants in a suit by E. C. Clabaugh and A. D. 
Porter for $80,000, won the decision in District Court 
of Texas. It was alleged in the petition that the 
plaintiffs had an interest in $80,000 from funds undi- 
vided after the sale of stock in the company. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners is 
called to be held at the Hotel Astor, New York city, 
at 10 o’clock, Monday morning, June 14, 1915, to act 
on the report of the committee on blanks, and such 
other matters as may come before the meeting. 

The American Benefit Society of Boston, a fra- 
ternal society paying insurance death benefits up to 
$2000 and having a total of 6674 benefit certificates in 
effect on December 31, 1914, has raised its rates to a 
basis computed from the National Mortality Tables, 
with interest at 3% per cent, which are estimated to be 
adequate for the future. 

The spring outing of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association has been scheduled for the week 
of June, and the following committee of arrangements 
has been appointed: Chairman, Joshua B, Clark of 
the State Mutual; Seldon D. Bartlett of the Metro- 
politan, and Leon, Ff. Foss of the Berkshire and secre- 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCIDENT COMPANIES RAISE 
MISSOURI RATES 


Action Arises from Standard Policy Law— 
War Rider Action 


A meeting of personal health and accident un- 
derwriters was held at the Hotel Astor in New 
York on Friday, at which Walter C. Faxon, vice- 
president of the Aitna Life of Hartford, pre- 
sided. The meeting was attended by a number 
of representatives of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters, as well as 
shose of non-member companies. 

The purpose of the gathering was to take ac- 
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tion on the recommendations of the governing 
committee of the Bureau relative to the Mis- 
souri Standard policy law and an agreement on 
a war rider excluding war risks. 

The governing committee had recommended 
that all accident policies in Missouri should be 
limited to a principal sum of $1000. After a 
lengthy discussion and the final disapproval of 
the recommendation a _ substitute plan was 
adopted, whereby companies may write any 
amount they choose in Missouri, but that the 
principal sum of $1000 should be the limit for 
the regular rate, and that an additional pre- 
mium of $1.50 per $1000 be charged for each 
additional $1000 beyond the principal sum. 

The agents’ views on the question of the Mis- 
souri policy form were expressed by a delega- 
tion of'St. Louis agents, consisting of J. C. 
Barrows of the AStna, R. A. Hoffman of the 
Fidelity and Casualty, and L. C. Smith of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee. 


WAR RISKS TO BE COVERED 


A resolution was adopted favoring the restric- 
tion of the coverage in policies so as not to 
render the companies liable for accidents re- 
sulting from the present European war. It 
had been suggested that the rider approved by 
the Hartford companies, eliminating all acci- 
dents occurring within that portion of the globe 
east of 20 degrees west longitude and west of 
170 degrees west longitude, was rejected, as it 
practically restricted coverage to North and 
South America. 


Court Rules on ‘Forcible Entrance” 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
recently handed down an opinion on burglary 
insurance and “proof of forcible entrance to 
premises for burglarious purposes” that will 
have far-reaching effects on this class of busi- 
ness. The case was that of Harry L. Dangler, 
who sued to recover a loss of property consist- 
ing of ostrich feathers on a burglary policy with 
the National Surety. From the evidence sub- 
mitted it was shown that a fire occurred in the 
building occupied by Dangler, and that the fire- 
men had broken down some of the doors and 
gained entrance to the premises of the ostrich 
feather dealer in an effort to place a hose to 
fight a fire on the floor above the one occupied 
by Dangler. It was also shown that some of 
the property of Dangler was missing after the 
fire had been extinguished. 

Granting that the premises had been entered 
forcibly by the firemen, the court held that this 
was not sufficient evidence to prove that the 
entrance had been made forcibly for burglary, 
despite the fact that some of the property was 
missing after the entrance had thus been gained. 


London and Lancashire Indemnity 

The London and Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany of America, which was incorporated under 
the laws of New York State last year, with a 
capital of $750,000 and a surplus of the same 
amount, is to begin business within a few days. 
An examination by the New York Insurance De- 
partment has been completed and the funds 
verified. The company will operate in the States 
now covered by the London and Lancashire 
Guarantee and Accident of Toronto and will later 
reinsure the business of the latter company. 
The officers of the new company are: Archibald 
G. McIlwaine, president; Charles E. Dox and 
Samuel B. Stoy, vice-presidents, and George C. 
Howie, secretary. 
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ERROR IN MAINE LAW 


Wording of Compensation Law Such 
as to Cause Difficulties 





WOULD AFFECT RATE-MAKING 


Mistake Appeared in All Stages of Bill—State 
Department Cannot Correct it 


An error in the wording of subdivision B, 
paragraph IX, of section 1, of the Maine work- 
mens compensation act has been discovered 
which will undoubtedly lead to some complica- 
tion in the matter of rates on all classes of 
risks. The paragraph reads in the law as fol- 
lows: 

(6) If the injured employee has not so worked 
in such employment during substantially the 
whole of such immediately preceding year, his 
“average weekly wages” shall be three hundred 
times the average weekly wages, earnings or 
salary which an employee of the same class 
working substantially the whole of such imme- 
diately preceding year in the same of similar 
employment. * * * 

The error is in the second word “weekly,” 
italicized above. Undoubtedly this word should 
have been ‘‘daily.’’ 


STATE DEPARTMENT POWERLESS TO 
CHANGE WORDS 


Upon the discovery of this error word was 
sent to the State Department of Maine to verify 
the law’s wording and learn whether there was 
any authority vested in that department to cor- 
rect the mistake. In reply to the inquiry Sec- 
retary of State John E. Bunker said that the 
second word “weekly” had appeared in the ori- 
ginal draft of the bill, in the printed bill and in 
the engrossed act. He further stated that there 
was no responsibility for the occurrence of the 
error on his department, and that there is no 
authority in his department to have the word 
changed to read ‘‘daily.’’ 

The only course left from the above opinion, 
then, is a legislative amendment to the present 
law, which becomes effective January 1, 1916. 

As the legislature does not convene until 1917, 
a special session will be necessary. 


CLAIM MIGHT BE SIX-FOLD 


It is the opinion of some insurance men that 
a claim for six times the liability of the in- 
surance company could be made, and in all 
probability the courts would sustain the claim. 

Underwriters are puzzled to know how ad- 
equate rates can be quoted under the present 
wording of the law. 


Western Live Stock in Connecticut 


The Western Live Stock of Peoria, Ill., has 
received a license to transact live stock in- 
surance in the State of Connecticut. The com- 
pany has also taken over the business of the 
Atlantic Horse Insurance Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and has reinsured all the policies 
of that company. 


Wants Indemnity Contract to Indemnify 
Carey J. Wilson, Superintendent of Insurance 
in Kansas, has written to the companies writ- 
ing liability insurance in that State asking them 
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for their opinion on the question whether a 
contract of indemnity should protect the insured 
against an execution whether or not the insured 
be financially able to pay. 

The Superintendent takes the attitude that the 
companies by refusing to pay an execution in 
the case of‘the assured being financially unable 
to meet the obligation really results in putting 
a premium on the business of irresponsible em- 
ployers. 


Health and Accident Conference 


The annual meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference will be held at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., on August 
17, 18 and 19. 

Attached to the announcement, by President 
R. P. Shorts, of the forthcoming session is a 
copy of the resolutions adopted at the St. Louis 
meeting in February regarding ‘‘twisting’’ and 
a revised list of members. President Shorts 
also attached a personal article regarding the 
evils of ‘‘twisting,’’ which he described as de- 
moralizing in business warfare as the attack of 
a submarine on a defenseless ship without giv- 
ing a fair warning to the passengers. Its effect 
on the policyholders, he says, is demoralizing, 
as is its effect on the agent and the company. 


Travelers’ New War Rider 


The Travelers of Hartford, in view of the Lu- 
sitania disaster, has adopted the following war 
rider and attached it to all accident policies: 


During the continuance of war in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, or any of them, and for three 
months after the declaration of peace by the 
governments at war, this policy and any bene- 
ficiary insurance incorporated therein, or bene- 
ficiary supplement issued in connection there- 
with, shall not cover accident or injury, whether 
fatal or non-fatal, sustained by the insured 
and (or), insured beneficiary anywhere on land 
or sea within the War Zone herein described, 
to wit: East of Meridian 20 West of Greenwich, 
and West of Meridian 170 West of Greenwich, 
which shall result wholly or partly, directly or 
indirectly, from war riot, or from any weapon, 
implement, projectile, explosive or contrivance 
of any kind used in warfare, or which shall re- 
sult from or be caused by damage to, wreckage 
or loss of any vessel by whatever cause. 

Nothing herein contained shall vary, alter or 
extend any provision or condition in the policy 
other than as herein stated nor shall the limi- 
tations here contained apply to or affect cover- 
age of the policy as to accidents and injuries 
outside of the aforesaid War Zone. 





Maryland Commissioner Files Annual 
Report 
The annual report of Insurance Commissioner 
Shehan of Maryland has been filed for the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 191. The Commis- 
sioner recommends that casualty companies 
writing workmen’s compensation in the State of 
Maryland be required to have a surplus of at 
least $125,000. The receipts of the Insurance 


Department during the year aggregated $365,- 
703. 


Kansas Central Indemnity Organized 

The Kansas Central Indemnity is a new com- 
pany of Hutchinson, Kan., which has a paid-up 
capital of $100,000. The new company has ap- 
plied for a corporation charter and for permis- 
sion to do business. At first the lines will be 
confined to health and accident insurance. The 
officers of the company are: Charles A. Ryker, 
President; E. G. Woleslagel of Sterling, Kan., 
Secretary, and George J. Brown, treasurer. 
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Summary of Changes Recently Made 
in Connecticut Law 





WEST VIRGINA AMENDMENTS 





State Will Admit Companies—Pennsylvania 
Bills Signed 
The Connecticut Compensation Commission 
has prepared a handbook which explains the 
changes recently made in the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. The changes have been epitom- 
ized as follows by the commission: 


Ten-day waiting period without the right to 
compensate instead of a two-week period as be- 
fore. 

A provision for medical, surgical and hospital 
services due to injury without regard to length 
of time, instead of being limited to a thirty-day 
period as before. 

Various detailed changes as to specific injuries 
to the hand, fingers and eyes. 

Additional details will be required in making 
reports of injuries, and a system of reports will 
be called for which will make possible the 
preparation of more complete statistics as to the 
nature and extent of injuries suffered by the in- 
dustrial workers, than has been possible under 
the authority given the commissioners by the 
old law. 

Probably the feature of the new law which 
will attract the widest public interest is the 
fact that employers of less than five employed 
will not be affected by the provisions of the law 
as amended, unless they voluntarily desire to 
be so affected, and either file notice to that ef- 
fect or insure their risks. At the present time 
an employer of less than five who does nothing 
does not come under the act. 


WEST VIRGINIA TO ADMIT COMPANIES. 

The West Virginia compensation law has been 
so amended as to provide for the writing of busi- 
ness by insurance companies. The original law 


. provided for State monopolistic insurance. It 


is generally understood that the admission of 
the companies is due to the mine disasters 
which caused the bankruptcy of the State in- 
surance fund. It is believed that the under- 
writing experience of the liability law will be 
used in computing a table of rates which will 
be prepared in the next few weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA BILL SIGNED 

Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania has 
signed the six workmen’s compensation bills 
passed at the last session of the legislature. A 
complete system of workmen’s compensation 
and a State fund, together with a constitutional 
amendment making compensation compulsory, 
are included in the laws. The bills bringing coal 
miners under the compensation system were also 
signed. The law will be effective in January. 


Casualty and Surety Golf Club Tournament 

The Casualty and Surety Club of New York 
will hold its first golf tournament at the Engle- 
wood Coungry Club, Englewood, N. J., on Thurs- 
day, June 24. This will be a club outing not 
only for the golfing members but also for the 
“non-golfers,” as a putting contest hag been 
arranged for the latter late in the afternoon, 
and in the evening a special “Golf Dinner’ will 
be held at the Englewood Club House, at which 
the various prizes will be presented. 


Standard Accident Change in Massachusetts 

The Standard Acident of Detroit has appointed 
Dewick & Flanders general agents for Eastern 
Massachusetts. The appointment comes about 
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by the withdrawal of the Fidelity and Deposit 
from workmen’s compensation business in Mas- 
sachusetts. Arthur E. Kemp, local manager of 
the branch office hitherto conducted by the 
Standard, will become a partner in the firm of 
Dewick & Flanders and have charge of its casu- 
alty department. Dewick & Flanders will con- 
tinue to represent the Fidelity and Deposit for 
its plate glass and burglary departments only. 


New York Employees to Stay 

At a meeting of the newly created Industrial 
Commission of New York, held in New York 
city last week, it was decided to bring all the 
employees of the commission and State insur- 
ance fund, including department heads, with the 
exception of counsel, secretary and the first and 
second deputy commissioners, under the civil 
service rule. In this way all the experienced 
and efficient officials will be retained. 


Insurance Claims of $1,125,000 Settled 


The life and accident insurance companies, 
which carried policies aggregating $1,125,000 on 
the life of Edward O. Painter of Atlanta, have 
settled the claims of the estate after a legal 
fight of two years. The contention of the com- 
panies was that Painter had committed suicide 
by drowning himself in the St. John’s River 
only a few months after the policies were issued. 


Plate Glass Insurance Exchange 

As all the members of the Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Exchange of New York have not supported 
the Survey Bureau, it has been decided to aban- 
don that department. The manual rates on of- 
fice buildings have been revised so as to give 
a reduction of ten per cent from the present 
rates. 


Casualty Notes 

—The Western Accident and Indemnity of Helena, 
Mont., which was recently organized, has begun 
writing business. 

—The Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference will hold its summer meeting at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, August 17-19. 

—The Florida Legislature adjourned last week with- 
out taking action on the workmen’s compensation 
bill recently introduced in that State. 

The Kansas Casualty and Surety of Wichita has 
reinsured its steam boiler and engine breakage busi- 
ness in the Ocean Accident and Guarantee. 

—Insurance Commissioner English of lowa has ap- 
proved a policy for workmen’s compensation issued 
by a syndicate of ten insurance companies to cover 
coal mine operators. 

O. H. Beyer has been appointed manager of the 
casualty department of the Avtna Life in the Los 
Angeles office, succeeding R. F. Bennett, who will 
continue as surety manager. 

“Winfield W. Greene has resigned as an examiner 
for the New York Insurance Department to accept 
the appointment as actuary of the Colorado Insurance 
Department and manager of the State Fund. 


~The Business Mens Accident of Kansas City 
broke all records in the month of May by writing 
3167 applications. The largest individual record of the 
company was tied by Earl Snyder, with 214 applica- 
tions to his credit. 

—A meeting of the stockholders of the California 
Casualty of San Francisco will be held on July 9, to 
take action on a resolution recently adopted by the 
board of directors recommending an increase of the 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

—The First Mortgage Guarantee Company has been 
incorporated at Springfield under the surety laws of 
Illinois. The incorporators are: William McKinley, 
attorney for the Illinois Insurance Department; 
George J. Keubler and Luther F. Binkley, two law- 
yers, who occupy offices with Mr. McKinley. The 
authorized capital is $300,000. 
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NEW “ACME? sccidenia24 
Sickness Policy 

Sold to Men or Women Between the Ages of 16 and 70 Years 

Provides liberal benefits for loss of life, limbs or sight, fracture of any bone, 

amputations, doctor’s bills and hospital confinement from any accident; and 

from loss of time from any accident or any sickness as follows: 

Railroad, Steamboat, Elevated Road, Subway Cars, Bridge Cars and Street 

Car Accidents. 
Of EOE” & i a a a ee ner Pee yee $7,500.00 
Por 1008 Of Both Byes... .. 0... ccscoccscnevcae 


For Loss of Both Hands..................-0000- 3,750.00 
Por Toes of Both Peet... 0.6 cc ccc ccwccnsccccses 3,750.00 
For Loss of One Hand and One Foot............ 3,750.00 
For Loss 0. One Hand... ...... cece cece ecccccoe 1,875.00 
Bar Loss OF One Foot... ... cc cccccccccccrec teas 1,875.00 
For Loss of One Eye..........ccc cece cece cncece 750.00 
SS ee ee re 25.00 


Rider attached providing ( Loss of time there- $ 

benefit for the first 30 days : 35 (00 
continuous coaincmnent | $50 (0 after by any sick | e 
from accident or sickness ” ness, 26 Weeks... . ( $150 perMonth 


Loss of time there- Hospital Benefit 
after by any acci- $35.00 Limit—12 weeks | $95 (0 
dent, 26 Weeks.... ( $150perMonth ( ° 

10 Special Features Providing Benefit From Date of Accident. 


ENTIRE COST $21.00 PER YEAR 


L. PINNER & CO., Inc. 


Great Eastern Casualty Co.—Acme Department 
30 Church Street, New York 


A General Agency is open 
in the State of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
For one of the best Old Line 
Companies in America. 
Write “‘B”’ 

Care of The Spectator 
P.O. Box 1117, NewYork City, N.Y. 


























TO STOCK SALESIEN 
SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


(Incorporated) 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


R. H. Angell, Pres. E. Lee Trinkle, Vice Pres. 
Dr. J, H. Dunkley, Med. Chief W,L. Andrews, {r9ed-» 
W. J. Henson, General Counsel Treas. 


Proposed Capital Stock, $500,000.00. 

Strong local and State-wide endorsements. 

About 800 subscribers already secured. 

Splendid territory, valuable leads and liberal contracts to a 
few first-class Stock Salesmen. 

Write, giving record and references, to 


JOHN T. BOONE, President 
Colonial Organization Corporation 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Merchants National fire Ins. Co. 


IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Authorized Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 





Plan Unique and secures for the General and Local Agent 
Co-operation from our large number of stock- 
holders and banks in every state 


Good Stock Salesmen Wanted 
































UNIVERSAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Organizing 
749-51 Insurance Exchange, 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000 


Chicago, III. 





Its incorporators comprise many of the most successful Real 
Estate and Insurance Men of Chicago and elsewhere 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS AND STOCK 
SALESMEN WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 











STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY entering 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and other States want 


State Managers. Salaried Positions. Young 


energetic men with good records and some cas- 
ualty experience desired. Address R. R. S., Care 
of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 
City, N. Y. 


EXCESS LINES AND REINSURANCE TREATIES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FIRE INS. CO., Organized 1899 
Assets: $405,831. Policyholders’ surplus, $331,251. 
MONTREAL CANADA FIRE INS.CO., Organized 1859 
Assets: $209,867. Policyholders’ surplus, $154,282. 


W.L.PETTIBONE &CO., Agts., Newark, N.J. 
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WORLD’S INSURANCE CONGRESS— 





‘San Francisco, Cal., October 4-16, 1915 








_—. World’s Insurance Congress Program Number of 
Tue Spectator, designated as Section II, is sent out 
with Section I of this date and is issued and presented to 
our subscribers in recognition of the prominence accorded 
to the great business of insurance at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition in San Francisco, Cal. This number 
of THe Specrator is mailed, without additional charge, to 
every regular subscriber of our journal. 





OTICE is hereby given that this number of THE Srec- 
N TATOR is copyrighted, in accordance with law, and that 
we reserve to ourselves the sole right of reprinting any of the 
articles embraced in its pages. We quote from a letter re- 
ceived from the Librarian of Congress: “If you should se- 
cure copyright entry for this number, one claim to copyright 
on the title page thereof is all that is necessary. It will not 
be necessary to secure copyright entry for each article sep- 
arately.”’ 





O the distinguished gentlemen who have contributed to 
this number, in the insurance business and outside, we 
extend our sincere thanks. They are experts in their several 
lines, and their contributions will doubtless be read with 
much interest and appreciation by those engaged in the vari- 
ous branches of insurance. 





NSURANCE has long borne the distinguished honor of 
| being the greatest business in the world and in its various 
branches comes in contact with every phase of human life 
and endeavor. Few people realize how tremendous are the 
sums which annually pass through the treasuries of the sev- 
eral insurance companies, or how many billions of dollars 
are held by them, in order to protect outstanding contracts 
and make sure of prompt payment of losses when they occur. 
Since the beginning of the year THE Specraror has published 
tables giving the aggregate transactions of fire, life, and 
casualty companies for 1914, and a summary of these shows 
that insurance premiums paid last year amounted to over a 
billion and a quarter dollars, while the payments to policy- 
holders were in the neighborhood of eight hundred million 
dollars. The safety of the companies is guaranteed by their 


possession of assets exceeding $5,850,000,000, a sum so vast 
as to be almost incomprehensible to the average mind, but 
every dollar of it is pledged for the carrying out of contracts 
which provide indemnity in the event of misfortune affecting 
either life or property. 





THE WORLD'S INSURANCE CONGRESS 
"Sa many years ago a distinguished official of a promi- 

nent insurance company characterized insurance as the 
greatest business in the world. Such a statement seemed to 
the general public a very extravagant claim, and even to 
insurance men, interested as they were in the growth and 
prosperity of their own business, the phrase seemed some- 
what far-fetched. Other lines of business, such as banking 
and transportation, appealed more to the senses as concrete 
factors, whereas insurance was a commodity considered 
something which could be more easily dispensed with in 
case of emergency. 

This condition of mind was mainly due to the fact that 
the branch of insurance most prominent in the public eye 
dealt largely with the loss of actual property—the destruction 
of something tangible, something visible to the naked eye. 
Thus a fire, with its appealing call to the vision of a de- 
structive element licking up property every second, valued 
at many thousands of dollars, made an impression which 
quickly translated itself into the mind of the observer and 
made him consider the question as to whether or not he was 
carrying sufficient fire insurance. The psychological effect 
of a disastrous conflagration is well known to every fire in- 
surance underwriter, because every large fire in a locality is 
followed by an increased demand for fire insurance policies 
for amounts to cover possible losses to the fullest extent. 

In the case of fires, however, there is a direct appeal which 
does not operate in other cases, although the loss may be 
equally certain. 

There is a spectacular effect about conflagrations, such as 
those of Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and San Francisco, 
which draw men’s minds to the necessity of full protection, 
which is lacking in, for example, the failure of a large con- 
tracting firm to carry out its obligations, or the death of a 
man whose executive and managerial ability is responsible 
for the success of a corporation employing thousands of 

















persons and involving the safeguarding of untold millions 
of capital. 

Insurance, however, spreads its protecting arms over and 
above all such contingencies. In fact, there is no phase of 
human endeavor which can be safely undertaken without the 
element of insurance standing back of the whole proposition 
and making it a practically safe venture. If a “Titanic” 
goes to the bottom of the ocean the principle and protection 
of insurance comes into play, with marine insurance paying 
for the loss of hull and cargo, and accident and life insurance 
providing monetary compensation to widows and orphans for 
the lives of passengers and crew. When a disastrous con- 
flagration occurs, such as that of San Francisco—to instance 
only the latest of the numerous conflagrations in the world’s 
history—insurance, as represented by the fire insurance com- 
panies, steps in and makes good the losses incurred, enabling 
the sufferers to rebuild their damaged properties, extend 
their financial credit and renew their business activities, 
thereby relieving their locality, or city, of loss in taxable 
values and enabling business generally to go on as usual. 

The full effect of the influence of insurance on present- 
day business methods could possibly only be realized by a 
sudden cessation of all insurance activities. If such an un- 
looked-for event could occur it would mean the utter dis- 
arrangement of all business transactions.. Courts of law 
could not operate, because there would be no surety com- 
panies to underwrite the bonds required in legal undertakings, 
while large contracts for construction of private and public 
works could not be entered into because bonds of sufficient 
size could not be obtained from individuals. Banks would 
be compelled to refuse credits to merchants because they 
could not back up their notes on merchandise with fire or 
marine insurance policies, and persons seeking to protect their 
dependents against the misfortunes likely to ensue upon their 
accidental or premature death from disease would be com- 
pelled to retrench in their daily expenditure for the neces- 
sities of life in orcer to provide not only for decent inter- 
ment but to insure a maintenance for their families. 

In short, the whole fabric of modern life, both social and 
commercial, is so interwoven with insurance that the failure 
of this greatest business in the world would create greater 
distress than all the wars waged since the dawn of history. 

In view, therefore, of the tremendously important place 
which insurance now occupies in the world of business and 
social life, it is eminently fitting that it should be dignified 
with such a prominent position in the latest Exposition por- 
traying the world’s progress in education, in business, in 
science and in art. 

The World’s Insurance Congress, in the catholicity of its 
speeches and discussions, will do much to bring before the 
attention of the public the important part which insurance 
plays in the domestic and social economics of individuals and 
nations. Hitherto the separate branches of insurance have 
worked mainly for their own interests and even without much 
regard to the experience accumulated in countries outside 
their own, generally assuming that the safest guide was the 
laboriously acquired experience of their own. This. thought 
they will now be able to review in the light of the composite 
expressions of insurance men of all classes and nationalities 
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from all over the world. Here, too, an opportunity will be 
afforded to contrast the interrelation of each branch of insur- 
ance with every other, and how each depends upon the other. 
In the past it has been lamentably noticeable that fire insur- 
ance companies, for example, paid no attention, to legislation 
affecting life insurance companies, while casualty insurance 
organizations felt that they had their own difficulties and 
need not assist in smoothing out those of their neighbors. 
It should be the mission of the first World’s Insurance Con- 
gress to bring all the insurance interests into close harmony, 
so that with the experience of all available it may be realized 
that the interest of one is the concern of all. In this spirit 
we believe the idea of the World’s Insurance Congress was 
conceived, and by carrying it out to the full in the addresses, 
papers and discussions from October 4 to 16, next, the great 
business of insurance will be put more strongly and more 
intelligently before the public than ever before. Now the 
public views the general subject of insurance as through a 
glass—darkly, but after the first World’s Insurance Congress 
it should see it face to face. 





RISEN FROM ITS ASHES 

HERE were those who, following, and as a result of, the 
T great conflagration at San Francisco in 1906, were dis- 
heartened by that terrible catastrophe and lacked the hope 
and faith that the city should rise again from its ashes. Others 
there were, and these were fortunately in the majority, who 
were inspired by the belief that San Francisco was entitled 
to live on, by reason of its exceptionally favorable physical 
situation, the commercial importance it had achieved, and 
other factors operating to render it a permanent and growing 
municipality; and hence the energetic and optimistic ones 
worked with determination to bring about the rehabilitation 
of their city. 

Confronted, as they were, by tremendous property losses, 
by the stoppage of all the customary routine of business, and 
even by the absence of the barest necessities of life, the pluck 
and enthusiasm displayed by the San Franciscans are worthy 
of being recorded for the encouragement and admiration of 
posterity. 

Nevertheless, an equitable share of the honor for raising 
San Francisco from its ashes is due—and is freely accorded— 
to the fire insurance companies, which, in many cases, paid 
losses far in excess of their legal obligations, their stock- 
holders contributing many millions of dollars to make this 
possible. The extent of the property loss—more than $350,- 
000,000—and of the insurance payments (estimated at from 
$175,000,000 to $200,000,000) can be somewhat gauged by 
the statement that 28,000 buildings were destroyed, which 
covered 3000 acres; and that the hotels and apartment houses 
alone which have been constructed since the great fire con- 
tain 116,617 rooms! 

San Francisco has amply proved its ability to rise from its 
ashes, as did its prototype, the Egyptian phoenix; and it is 
the hope of all good citizens of this country that the city 
may never again be called upon to demonstrate its power of 
rejuvenation, or at least not more frequently than did the 
phoenix—once in five hundred years. 
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“Facing West, from California’s Shores, 

Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, towards the house of maternity, the 
land of migrations, look afar, 

Look off the shores of my Western Sea—the circle almost circled.” 


HE circle has been circled; the West 
has met the East ; the new era of civili- 
zation the prophetic vision of the poet 
Whitman beheld has dawned with the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Fit- 
tingly the nations of the earth meet 
this year on 
celebrate 
the Thirteen 
Labors of 
Hercules 
and to join 
in jubilation 

over the indomitable pluck and per- 

severance of hardy American man- 
hood, which achieved the supreme 
human task where others had 
failed. The gratitude of nations 
thus finds expression in an inter- 
national exposition where the best 
in art, science, industry, education- 
achievement is presented that all 
who behold these exhibits may un- 
derstand how the world at large 
has progressed in the last ten years. 

Human endeavor never supplied 

a grander motive for a universal 
exposition than the titanic task of 

uniting the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Panama Canal has stirred the 

imaginations of men as no other 

human undertaking ever has done. 

It is one of those few realities in the world’s history which 
may properly be called epochal. It is significant in so many 
ways that the students of to-day have not been able to 
enumerate the variety of directions in which it will mould 
and modify the course of human life. Experts in trade have 
re-mapped the traffic routes of the hemispheres, but these 


California’s shores to 
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Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 


men cannot estimate the effect those changes will have on 
the lives of the people who inhabit those shores. 

The celebration is officially known as the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. Its gates were thrown open to the 
world on February 20, 1915, and will remain open until 
midnight, December 4, 1915, the longest in point of time on 
record. It was authorized by Congress and the nations of 
' the world invited to participate by 
the President of the United States. 
It is the first exposition in America 
to be financed entirely without 
Government help. So far the Gov- 
ernment has not contributed one 
cent, the people of California, 
through their legislatures and by 
public subscriptions, having raised 
more than $17,500,000 to obtain the 
honor of entertaining the people of 


the world. In point of magnitude, 
cost and diversity of exhibits, it is 
the greatest world exposition ever 
held; and notwithstanding the fact 
that more than half of the world 
was plunged into war just as the 
exhibit palaces were nearing com- 
pletion, boasts a 
record for foreign participation. In 
financial value the completed expo- 
sition represents a total investment 
of more than $55,000,000, 

How the plucky Californians 
only a few years after their prin- 
cipal city had been laid in waste bid for the exposition 
and then fought for the honor on the floor of Congress is 
a story of the Western spirit in itself. In the heat of this 
memorable fight the California delegation learned that New 
Orleans was to pledge President Taft more than $7,000,000 
as a guarantee, if the honor came to Louisiana. By wire 


the exposition 





the Californians in less than two hours marshaled a tremen- 
dous sum and then called upon the Executive with this 
message : 

“California will not insult the nations of the world by 
offering a sparse $7,000,000; we offer $17,000,000, and here 
are the pledges. Furthermore, we will open on time ready 
for business on February 20, 1915.” 

This was in 1910. 
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position, as they differ from all other similar celebrations. 
When you are told that this exposition surpasses in every 
particular and in every detail former expositions at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Paris and London and includes spectacles never 
before attempted, the mental effect of the announcement may 
best be described as stunning. You were convinced that the 
limit of size and grandeur had been reached at other fairs 
and came away worn 





How well the P 
“Western sea dream- 
ers” kept their 
pledge is history! 
A token of the pub- 
lic’s appreciation 
was voiced in the 
unparalleled attend- 
ance on opening day 
of 243,000 persons! 
The first spadeful 
of earth was turned 
on the exposition 
site by President 
Taft on October 14, 
1911, in the pres- 
ence of a great 
crowd, Addresses 
were delivered by 
the President, the 
Governor of Cali- 
fornia and _ the 
Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. Naval and 
military parades 
were part of the 
ceremony. In Aug- 
ust, 1914, the last of 
the eleven great ex- 
hibit palaces was 
compieted, and in 
the same month the 
first exhibit was in- 
stalled in the Palace 
of Machinery, the 
largest exhibit struc- 
ture ever erected. 
These achievements 
all constitute  rec- 
ords, for no ex- 
position in history 
was ever ready or 
opened on scheduled 
time. It is not possible to recite in a few pages the story of 
the 1915 World’s Fair. Furthermore, words must fail to 
adequately present its exceptional beauties. Photographs fall 
short of their mission, and where the camera is weak language 
must falter before its task. 

It will be the aim of this article to direct attention 
to characteristic features of the San Francisco Ex- 
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TOWER OF JEWELS 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition f 
ears "San Fuslhaiece , unfolds itself, like 


out, maybe tired of 
such magnificence. 
If you have seen 


not begun to see the 
Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Instead of 
being wearisome in 
multiplicity, it is de- 
lightful in its sim- 
plicity. Instead of 
being distracting in 
its variety, it is rest- 
ful in its unity. 
This comes from be- 
ing a “one mind” 
exposition. The 
world’s foremost 
architects, sculptors, 
landscape experts, 
painters, engineers, 
electricians and col- 
orists met in conven- 
tion, sank individual 
preferences and fads 
and adopted a uni- 
form plan. Then 
they all set out to 
achieve an epoch in 
American creative 
genius. That they 
succeeded is attested 
on all sides. 

The setting of 
this exposition is 
unrivaled on earth. 
It is part of a land- 
scape unapproached 
in beauty anywhere 
in the world. The 
panorama of 1915 





a giant Persian rug, 
fast at the water’s edge. No other exposition was ever 
built-on the water and none before in a city on the Pacific 
Ocean. The ships passing to the Orient, the space of open 
sea seen through the Golden Gate, the mountains of Marin 
across the island-studded bay of San Francisco in front 
and in the background the terraced city of San Fran- 
cisco, arisen anew. a modern metropolis—all go to make a 


them all,” you have ° 
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scene which no painter can ever place on canvas. The 
grounds cover 635 acres and stretch two miles along the bay. 
Part of the site rests on the military reservation of the 
Presidio, the army’s principal Western post. Only the visitor 
who remembers the sand-strewn wastes along the bay will 
appreciate the marvelous dream city that has been raised to 
almost vie with Nature herself. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition is not a mere staggering, 
astounding spectacle. However vast its vista of massive 
architecture, partly drawn from the sculptured art of the 
ages, however imposing its austered Roman travertine edi- 


would recognize his State’s building in a moment. New 
Jersey has a reproduction of Washington's barracks at Tren- 
ton; Virginia’s building is Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon; 
Massachusetts has a life-like representation of the old Bull 
Finch Court House; Pennsylvania has a Germantown Colo- 
nial home; Ohio has its official State House; Washington a 
great house of logs ; Mississippi a Southern plantation ; Mary- 
land the home of the Carrolls, and California a mission house 
stretching over five full acres. 

As the States adopted memorials of their history, so the 
foreign nations. France, which spared $400,000 to partici- 
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fices, there is through it all the accompaniment of art and 
culture. New thoughts, new views of life, join to make a 
brave array of the arts that speak the philosophy, ideals and 
imagery of the present. There are no copies of ancient 
masters here; it’s all American. 

Probably this thought is well emphasized in the number 
and variety of the participating States and nations. Twenty- 
nine States erected pavilions. Of these New York’s is prob- 
ably the most pretentious building ever erected at an expo- 
sition. New York appropriated $750,000 to take part. Its 
headquarters might well be taken for an immense Fifth 


avenue mansion. But it’s New York—any New Yorker 


pate, with her battle lines only thirty miles from Paris, has 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor; Italy an old Roman 
court; Argentine a massive towered structure looming up 
above her neighbors just as the Republic’s $1,700,000 ap- 
propriation exceeded that of any other nation; Japan has 
her temples and gardens, and so has China; Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden all convey ideas of structures taken bodily 
and transplanted in San Francisco. Then there is Greece, 
Siam, Hawaii, the Philippines, Turkey, India—in short, 
scenes and color plucked from the odd corners of the world 
and punched in the area of States and Nations. 

It is in its sculpture that the exposition is supreme. 


It 
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carries the message of the century speaking “a various lan- 
guage.” To one these embodiments in travertine, Achilles- 
like in size, stagger the imagination to sound the secret of the 
workers. To another the sculpture may have surprised with 
a novel viewpoint oft hinted at but “ne’er so well expressed.” 
Others may hear only whispered legends modernized and 
fairy tales, romance woven, told as clearly as is spoken by 
raconteurs of world-end fame. 

And standing high above all these is the duty that sculp- 
ture has in speaking more forcefully than other mediums of 
the great achievement the exposition is to commemorate. It 
is here that the great impelling inspiration works a thread 
into the entire weave of sculpture and he who looks may 
read, The energy, power and perseverance that marked the 
work, the drawing nearer of the nations, the necessity of 


scheme, somewhat resembling that of the Palace of Trajan 
at Spalatto or the Escurial in Spain, yet retaining and ampli- 
fying all the effects of the court, vista and esplanade of the 
St. Louis and Chicago fairs. 

The several palaces linked by colonnades and cloisters form 
an immense central building intensely oriental in effect. This 
scheme fits the climate, protects the public from the sun, rain 
and wind, and most agreeably surprises and subtly inspires 
the visitor wandering from court to court. Always one senses 
a complete shielding from both the elements and the rest of 
the world that delightful, subconscious gensation produced 
by the large cloisters of Europe. 

Summing it up, no world’s fair has ever been built like it, 
and but for the tenacity of the architects of San Francisco, 
to whom all credit must be given, this World’s Fair would 
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Panama-Pacific International Exposition. Fountain of the Setting Sun in the Foreground. Eighty of the 250 Pieces of Sculpture of the Exposition are 
> in this Court 


toil in the gaining of any reward—these are some of the 
themes for the exposition’s plastic art. 

The architectural conception of the World’s Fair at San 
Francisco differs radically from that of any previous expo- 
sition, and credit is due to the artistic San Franciscans, who 
had courage to break away from the established and funda- 
mentally similar schemes that found expression in Chicago, 
Buffalo and St. Louis, and consisted in grouping isolated 
buildings in a way to produce plazas, vistas and a court of 
honor, ' 

The scheme in San Francisco results in one huge building 
indented by several exterior courts and surrounding three 
internal courts or vast patios, all connected by passageways. 
In other words, instead of a grouping of large buildings in 
the manner wé ‘Have heretofore seen, the main picture of 
the San Fratici8éo “Exposition presents a_ self-contained 


have followed established precedents and looked like all the 
rest of the world’s fairs here and abroad. 


CoLtor AND LANDSCAPE IN PERFECT BLEND 

Nowhere before has color been used with such striking 
effect. Originally the colors were extremely vivid, but the 
rainy season, consisting of three months or more of alternate 
rain and sunshine, has delicately toned them, and the lichens, 
mosses and fungi which have grown on the plaster staff of 
the walls, add the touch, giving the subdued and blended 
color-charm of buildings of great antiquity. Architecture, 
color, landscape, blue skies, San Francisco Bay and the hills 
in the background combine to prodtice an effect as wonder- 
ful, for instance, as the Taj Mahal of India. 

The landscape gardening and planting produce effects sur- 
passing the wildest dreams of the East. Nowhere has man- 
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kind ever perceived it possible to transplant trees and palms 
of such great size and profusion, or to cultivate vines and 
shrubs into whatever shapes architectural desirabilities 
demand. 

The exposition avenues are lined with palms and trees 
sufficiently large. to give abundant shade and high enough 
to drive under; there are groves of pepper, eucalyptus and 
tropical and semi-tropical trees, bowers and columns of grow- 
ing green architecturally complete the corners of the courts; 
shrubs and vines are trained and grown to assume curious 
shapes ; gorgeous wistaria and fuchsias in size far beyond the 
conception of the ordinary horticulturist cover trellises 
and pergolas and innumerable bulb plants are massed in vast 


which in former world’s fairs have stood out as master- 
pieces and distinctive features, here appear to be part of 
the one great scheme. All this landscaping is enhanced by 
the profuse use of water, in fountains, pools and basins. 
An informal lagoon in front of the Palace of Fine Arts is 
a revelation made all the more wonderful and charming by 
the daily visits of the flocks of wild fowl. : 


Nove Evectric InLUMINATION 
At night the buildings fairly glow with light thrown on 
them from hidden sources cleverly provided in the general 
architectural design. No outline lighting, such as is seen in 
profusion on Broadway and on the night thoroughfares of 
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beds of color. Dainty touches of plant life which, constantly 
recurring in infinite variety, make a literal paradise of gar- 
dening effects more than equaling the richness and profusion 
to Spanish gardens of the Alcazar or the show gardens of 
Italy. 
Livinc WALLS AND GARDENS 

Hedges and bosks 1000 feet long, 8 feet thick and 30 feet 
high were produced by building rough wooden walls, cov- 
ering them cn both faces with boxes of earth, which is 
retained by wire netting and in which a variety of portulaca 
was planted and now covers the entire structure with a 
luxurious growth which hides the wood and joints. Bril- 
liant blossoms decorate and finish these most marvelous 
hedges ever created by artificial means. 

The fascinating gardens of the Japanese reservations, 


N 


all large cities, is to be found anywhere in the main picture 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The plan practiced is 
ingenious, absolutely new and sure to revolutionize the art 
of display and ornamental lighting. Its application to pools, 
fountains and lagoons produces marvelously striking results, 


Jewets, AcruALLy Hanp-Cut, EMBeLLisH A TOWER 

The Tower of Jewels, the colossal and central achievement 
in architecture and spectacular illumination, when once seen 
will never be forgotten. This tower is 435 feet high, richly 
embellished architecturally and studded in decorative fashion 
with over 200,000 cut jewels of multi-colored glass so fes- 
tooned as to sway with the breezes. 

When the sun strikes the tower the facets of these jewels 
reflect brilliant anc ever-changing rays of a veritable spec- 








trum. The brilliancy of these jewels is such that individual 
spots of blue, green or red are visible from a distance of 
miles. No more spectacular structure has ever been created 
by man; during the day ‘it is vitalized by the sun and at 
night, when the searchlights play on to it, the tower becomes 
a flaming mass of yellow, red, blue, violet or green, set with 
jewels of every conceivable shade. 

From a distance it looks like a huge torch, the embers 
of which are constantly fanned into intense brilliancy and 
scattered abroad by the breezes, but instantly replaced by 
other spots and shafts of light. A battery of forty-eight 
searchlights on the waterfront now produces the huge fan 
effect of an aurora borealis and a few moments later illumi- 
nates in ever-changing colors vast clouds of steam jetted 
against the blue-black dome of night. The magnitude, the 
surprises and the infinite variety of the electric displays war- 
rant the statement that they outclass any firework effects 
conceivable and make one question if anything equally beau- 
tiful will ever again be seen. 

Other illumination effects deserve mention; for instance, 
the lighting of the huge glass dome of the Horticultural 
building, both from the interior and by projecting upon its 
exterior surface the zodiac and moving rings, which at night 
make the whole dome appear to be an immense revolving 
globe. Among bushes, trees and hedges small electric-bulb 
lights of red, blue and yellow produce the effect of glowing 
moving insects and giant multi-colored fireflies. 


A Tay MAHAL IN A VENETIAN SETTING 

The abundance which characterizes the productivity of 
California seems to express and emphasize itself in this expo- 
sition, and among all its splendors there are salient points of 
interest to every visitor. That carrying the strongest to 
architects is the Palace of Fine Arts. Never has World’s 
Fair architecture been so well understood. » 

The Palace of Fine Arts is veritably a.dream structure, 
hardly practicable in marble because of the prohibitive enor- 
mous cost, but here made feasible and a temporary reality 
by an imitation travertine shell covering a structural steel 
frame. The public probably will be drawn to the open colon- 
nades of this building more than to any other spot in the 
exposition and nowhere else on the grounds will the amateur 
photographer snap as many shots. 

If an American wishes a comparison with anything abroad 
let him try to imagine the Taj Mahal placed in a Venetian 
setting. He will then begin to comprehend why this struc- 
ture and its surroundings, or what more properly may be 
termed the Fine Arts group of structures, have set a standard 
which no country has ever equaled, and no intelligence can 
fully appreciate without devoting time to see and study under 
all conditions of light and shadow. 

The Court of Abundance is a most interesting demonstra- 
tion of florid, fanciful architecture. Here all architectural 
precedents have been cast aside and the effect produced war- 
rants the title “Court of Abundance,” a patio full of foun- 
tains, statuary, hedges, trees loaded with oranges, dominated 
by a tower and surrounded by arcades of Hindu-Gothic 
design embellished in the corners with the Brangwyn murals, 
Earth, Air, Fire and Water. 
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If one would carry back from America’s wonderland of 
1915 a few mental pictures of the crowning achievements 
of this World’s Fair it may be well to remember, in the 
order named, the Tower of Jewels, in which is an official 
U. S. Observatory from which ships may be seen forty 
miles out in the Pacific; the Palace of Fine Arts, not equaled 
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by the best that even classic Greece and Rome produced— 
a sylvan, water-touched temple housing art treasures all the 
money in the world could not buy; the Palace of Horti- 
culture, a Saracenic masterpiece covering eleven acres and 
dominated with a glass dome larger than St. Peter’s in Rome; 
Festival Hall, rich in the sculptured ornaments of the typical 
French theater architecture and enclosing the largest pipe 
organ in the world; the Column of Human Progress on the 
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bay, pointing its top 182 feet and crowned with the ‘Ad- 
venturous Bowman,” a replica of Trajan’s Column, on whose 
winding scroll the victories of the Roman Emperor were 
recorded ; the Tower of Ages, whose belfry tolls the chimes 
of the early California missions, and the Fountain of Energy 
in the South Gardens as you enter the Scott street entrance, 
a gigantic conception of the Panama Canal with an eques- 
trian figure, the “Horseman of the Isthmian Way,” bearing 
the figures of “Victory” and “Energy.” The student will 
find countless other keepsakes for his memory book. !n fact, 
were one to traverse all the aisles, patios, gardens, avenues 
and passageways of the exhibit palaces, whose walls are as 


expressed in 500 vast national and international congresses 
and conventions meeting in San Francisco this year. 
Millions of visitors—and San Francisco counts the legions 
at not less than 20,000,000 persons—will behold the whole 
world of human aims and aspirations boiled down to a square 
mile, where every visitor becomes a student in a_ vast 
universal university with fifty acres of working laboratories 
in eleven places, all with class rooms having a combined seat- 
ing accommodation of 35,000 persons and sessions every one 
of the 288 days of the exposition. Each division of life’s 
labors has its building—Agriculture, Food Products, Machin- 
ery, Mines, Varied Industries, Fine Arts, Education, Social 
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high as a seven-story building, a distance of 4114 miles 
would be required to see each separate exhibit. 


SERVICE TO MANKIND THE KEYNOTE 

A word as to the keynote of the present World’s Fair: 
Chicago centered its mission about religion; St. Louis about 
art and science. San Francisco’s keynote is service to man- 
kind. Expositions of the past and San Francisco also spread 
to the world limits of material exhibits of what men and 
women have accoinplished in fields of physical endeavor, but 
San Francisco drove straight into the realm of “human 
uplift” and of education that lies in the comprehension of 
the ideals of mankind and that wider knowledge of life based 
on experience, dreams and works. More and more we 
measure the importance of any great project by the extent 
to which it measures to human needs, physical, mental, 
spiritual and esthetic. We have come to be more concerned 
With the conservation of human life and its progress, and 
in this exposition we find this modern practice exceptionally 
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Economy, Transportation, Manufactures and Liberal Arts. 

Covering these and other fields conventions will hold ses- 
sions in Festival Hall and the big city auditorium presented 
to the city of San Francisco by the exposition directors at 
the average of eight a day. A human feature, which makes 
this convention year pre-eminent over all other celebrations, 
is the grouping plan, under which allied societies meet about 
the same weeks. The teacher, the physician, the dentist, 
the social worker, the librarian, the worker on any line could 
hardly afford-to attend one convention in March, another in 
May, another in September, and so on. On the group plan 
delegates interested in particular lines may at the expense 
of one trip attend all related programs, thus ensuring the 
greatest amount of service for the least possible expense. 
Thus the World’s Insurance Congress, October 4 to 16, holds 
its sessions during the conventions of many insurance com- 
panies. 

One of the most important of these conventions is that 
of the National Educational Association with a delegate 
















strength of upwards of 40,000. With this great body of 
educators will be linked the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges, together with an International Congress on 
Education. Quite as potential in possibilities of advancement 
is the World’s Insurance Congress, the first ever held. Ac- 
cident prevention, fire prevention and health conservation 
will be the main topics discussed. For the first time in 
history delegates representing ac- 
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contests began with the running of the Vanderbilt Cup Race 
and will close during Electrical Prosperity Week, Novem- 
ber 9 to December 4, with World Series baseball. Polo is 
being played in the first world’s tournament; motor boats 
will compete for a $10,000 cash prize and for special decora- 
tions donated by Emperor William of Germany, King 
George of England and President Wilson—a_ significant 

tribute to the motor boat from 





cident, fire, marine, employers’ 
liability, industrial, surety, health 
and other lines of insurance from 
the whole world—the belligerent 
nations have realized the import- 
ance of this congress aind have dele- 
gated their foremost scientists to 
attend—will fraternize and ex- fn 
change that useful knowledge based 
on experience and practice. 

These delegates will be men and 
women worth meeting—people who 
are “up and doing.” They will be 
in San Francisco from four to 


less than two hours. 
nish $5,000,000. 
amount $5,000,000. 


twenty days each, many maybe 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WORLD'S 


FAIR purses set up amounting in the 

DecemBER 7, 1909—First mass meeting at Merchants 

Exchange, from which the organization of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition grew. 
January 6, 1910—Board of thirty directors chosen. 

, 1910—Second mass meeting at Merchants 

Exchange, at which $4,089,000 was subscribed in 


NovemsBer 8, 1910—State votes exposition tax to fur- 
NovemsBer 15, 1910—City votes exposition bonds in 


January 31, 1911—San Francisco wins fight in Con- 
gress against New Orleans. 


minds which are unfortunately so 
far apart; harness horse meets in 
June and again in September have 


aggregate to $227,000, and entries 
include trotters and pacers whose 
names and records spell the speed 
of the American turf. 

The track and field competitions 
will rival an Olympiad. In fact, the 
late James E. Sullivan was able to 
obtain from the International Olym- 
pic Commission the designation of 
the Olympic medals for the winners 
of the blue ribbon amateur athletic 


average delegate strength per con- 
vention of only 2090, this will bring 
to the Golden Gate the enormous 
numberof 1,500,000 persons warmly 
interested in the uplift of mankind. 
Assume each delegate brings and 
passes along one idea of survival 
value. What a contribution to the 
world’s progress; what a_ post- 
graduate course in the living 
thought of the world! Never be- 


Golden Gate Park. 


commission. 


completed. 


chinery site. 





Octoser 14, 1911—President Taft breaks ground in 
Fesruary 19, 1912—First meeting of architectural 


SepTemBER 10, 1912—Completed plans shown to public. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1912—Hydraulic fill at Harbor View 


January |, 1913—Ground-breaking exercises at Ma- 
Aucust 29, 1914—All exposition palaces completed. 


Fesruary 20, 1915—Exposition gaies opened. 
Octoser 4, 1916—World’s Insurance Congress. 


ferred, possibly by President Wil- 
son, whose belated trip to the Coast 
is now planned to take place about 
the time of the completion of the 
Olympic games. The aquatic events 
will include competitors from the 
powerful athletic clubs of the big 
Eastern cities, whose swimmers 
will be pitted against the best that 
Hawaii, the Orient, South America 
and the athletes of Norway and 








fore has the world seen its like. 
These multitudes will advance far toward realizing the poet’s 
dream of the Parliament of Men and Women who will meet 
and remove false conditions of life which have made a pitiless 
world’s war possible. 

And when the day’s work is done the earnest delegate 
will find compensation in the extraordinary program of 
amusements and competitions planned for the year. These 





Denmark can produce. Aviation 
will be featured by cross-country flights from New York, 
Poston and Washington, the airmen passing over the most 
populous centers of the United States in a test to show, as 
far as possible, the duration and skill of the American 
machine and men when compared with the achievements of 
the foreign aviators evidenced in the war exploits. 

A closing word to the visitor should include a warning 
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about wearing apparel. San Francisco offers a cool coast 
summer climate with no rain during the months regarded as 
summer in the East. The temperature of San Francisco 
practically the year round is about that of middle April or 
early May in New York, London or Chicago. Do not fill 
your trunks prepared for a hot Eastern summer. Light 
overcoats and wraps are always in demand in the evening. 
From April to November umbrellas may safely be left at 
home. If possible, break up your trip to the coast and back. 
Only the experienced traveler will enjoy the continued long 
jaunt across the continent. 
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WHAT DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS HAVE SAID OF 
THE 1915 WORLD’S FAIR 


“T am really sorry that the English language is so mean in super- 
latives that I cannot tell you thoroughly what I think of your Ex- 
position. 

“3 3k > > You have an Exposition which, more than any otner 
Exposition we have had in all these years, is conceived in a spirit of 
the finest art, and executed with the highest degree of intelligence.” — 
William J. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury. 

“It is wonderful. I find it hard to express how deeply it has im- 
pressed me.”—Frank A. Vanderlip, President, National City Bank, 
New York City. 

“I want to impress on every man I can reach, and in any way I can 
reach him, that the Exposition I have seen to-day far transcends any 
Exposition ever before realized or even conceived.” —Newcomb 
Carlton, President, Western Union Telegraph Company. 

“Speaking not as an orator, but as an architect, I wish to commend 
in the highest terms the architecture, the artistic finish and the color 
work of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition.’—Henri Guil- 
laume, noted French Architect. 

“Educationally speaking, it is the greatest text-book the world has 
ever seen. The spirit of America has wrought with all other spirits 
of all times to create this fascinating spectacle. For the first time 
historic methods have been united with the architect’s treatment of 
an event of world-wide importance. Never before in the history of 
the education of architects has it been possible to compare within 
the same hour, or even day, magnificent examples of the seven great 
architectural epochs or schools.”—Frank W. Gunsaulus, President, 
Armour Institute of Technology. 

“I only hope that everybody in this country and the rest of the 
world, who can possibly make it, will come to San Francisco this year. 
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My message is: Come to the Exposition and see the world; in fact, 
a nine months’ stay at the Exposition is to my mind equivalent, or even 
superior, to a full college course. The Panama-Pacific Exposition is 
a superlative in every respect. It is man’s best, and to have seen it 
makes one proud of being a man.”—Former Governor Glynn of New 
York. 

“In no place on earth, either in ancient or modern times, have the 
colors, sculpture and architecture of the world’s Exposition at San 
'rancisco been equaled. The best that Greece, the most notable that 
Rome, and the most marvelous that the Renaissance has produced are 
here enfolded in a gorgeous panorama in a site unparalleled on earth. 
No Exposition in history has ever hinted at the accomplishments here. 
All our country should behold this spectacle. Never will it be equaled, 
and it has never before been approached.”—Elsie De Wolfe, Decorator 
and Designer. 

“The Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco surpasses any 
exposition which has been held in either America or Europe. It was 
planned upon a broad scale, and nothing has been left undone to make 
it a thorough success. It is quite probable that no other really great 
exposition will be seen in our day. 

“The trip across the country to the Pacific Coast is interesting and 
instructive. It will familiarize many of our countrymen with a great 
portion of their country which is but little known to them. San 
Francisco and Calitornia have done a work of national significance. 
Every thoughtful person who beholds it is filled with admiration for 
their achievement.”—Charles W. Fairbanks, Former Vice-President. 

“Why should Americans see the San Francisco Exposition ? 

“Because they have a sense of beauty that will be gratified by the 
architecture, statuary, gardening and color scheme of the Exposition. 

“Because they will become acquainted with the western half of the 
United States, its parks, mountains, glaciers, cities, people and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

“Because they will never have an opportunity to see a more beautiful 
exposition or a better opportunity to see an exhibition of man’s most 
recent achievements in science, industry and art.’—Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary. 

“The Panama-Pacific Exposition affords the means of knowledge of 
the art, science and progress of the peoples of the world. It affords 
an opportunity to make an honest estimate of our neighbors. In a 
land where the individual is in reality the arbiter of his country’s 
destiny, he should, wherever and whenever possible, avail himself of 
the opportunity to enlarge his horizon. Here is his opening. 

“It is a feast for the gods. It is being served to all who have the 
godlike wish to know. It is sure to promote not only individual 
happiness, which is worth much, but universal peace, which is worth 
more, 

“This exposition is the first which combines the material and the 
altruistic. It is a new butterfly, a new orchid, a new machine, a new 
style, a new product. It is well worth our seeing.’—Thos. R. Marshall, 
Vice-President. 
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WESTERN INSURANCE AND WESTERN COMPANIES 


By CHartes W. HEetser, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, SALT LAKE CIty 


HERE are a great many life insurance com- 
panies west of the Mississippi River and 
operating exclusively in that portion of the 
United, States. Only a few of these were in 
existence previous to the Armstrong inves- 
tigation in New York in 1905, and the 
organization of most, if not all, of these has 
been due to that investigation. Whether or 
not the publicity caused by this investigation 
justified the formation of new companies is 

an abstract proposition that can be viewed from many angles, 

and of which many conclusions might possibly be reached. 

It is undeniably a fact that this upheaval in life insurance 

gave rise to a more or less mad riot of promotion and formed 

a causus belli for an attack by the wily promoter on the 

credulity of the American people. 

A great many of these new companies were promoted along 
the right lines and their management entrusted to competent 
hands. In some instances the promoter who sold a company’s 
stock felt that he was only half through with the job when 
the company received its license, and through more or less 
high-pressure methods continued his practices by an exploita- 
tion of the company itself. Those who bought stock in the 
majority of these new life insurance companies were unfa- 
miliar with company managements and easily imposed upon. 
It is unanimously conceded by those who know that the big- 
gest and best asset of any life insurance company is its 
agency organization, an asset that is not admitted by insur- 
ance departments and one on which no tangible or specific 
value can be placed, It is, nevertheless, an asset that can 
be secured only and built up by the expenditure of money. 
In almost all instances a new life insurance company, in 
launching its career, has its capital stock paid for and a 
contribution from stockholders to surplus. This surplus is 
the fund that legitimately belongs to prospective policy- 
holders as well as to the company, to be applied in the pur- 
chase of that intangible asset-—an agency organization. In 
some instances this surplus has not been properly conserved 
in the building of an agency organization, because men, who 
either did not know or did not care, employed high-pressure 
methods and on terms of agency contract which not only 
absorbed the surplus but accomplished nothing of a con- 
structive nature in the binding to the company of an agency 
organization on such terms as would enable the company to 
continue. Too many of these companies have been prone to 
take up with the floater and advance grabber on high-broker- 
age commission terms, which gave the company business of 
questionable character, which did not renew and _ which 
showed a cost in excess of the first year’s premium. 








The lesson to a great many Western companies has been 
a costly one, but a lesson that in the majority of instances 
has been well learned. It is undeniably true to-day, how- 
ever, that the agency organizations of Western companies 
have as large a proportion of high-minded and right-thinking 
men and women as have the agency organizations of the 
East or elsewhere. In spite of the earlier handicaps, and 


in spite of the more or less intolerant attitude of represen- : 


tatives of older and larger companies, the great majority of 
Western companies have begun to show substantial increases 
in surplus and are going ahead along conservative and con- 
structive lines. In 1914 these companies produced more 
than half of the insurance written west of the Mississippi 
River and in almost all instances they are rendering service 
in life insurance protection second to none. 

One of the greatest features of service being rendered by 
Western companies is the enormous sums that, through them, 
have been made available for farm loans on Western lands. 
An analysis of the financial statements of Western com- 
panies will show that more than ninety per cent of their 
assets are thus invested, while previous to their organization 
very little of the funds yearly invested in life insurance 
premiums were returned to the land in this way. The value 
to the West in the development of her resources through 
the reinvestment of life insurance premiums in farm mort- 
gages cannot be overestimated, and this service is growing 
in magnitude month by month. 

There is room in the West for any good legal reserve life in- 
surance company operated along the right lines, and the con- 
fident prediction that Western companies operating exclu- 
sively in the West could not live has been amply disproven 
by the actual experience of the companies themselves. Dur- 
ing the next few years some consolidations may be looked 
for reasonably, but these consolidations will all be handled 
by the Western companies themselves and with an eye single 
to the best interests of the policyholders. 

The West, as such, is just coming into her own. There is 
room in her mountains, plains and forests for a multitude 
of worthy people. Her institutions of every kind are on a 
stable basis and there is room, especially for the life insurance 
agent who would operate among a people who are big and 
broad and generous in their estimates, who likes to breathe 
the fresh air of the outdoors and who would build up, through 
the medium of Western life insurance companies, a business 
for himself which would in future years be a monument to 
him and to the community in which he lives. 
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NECESSITY OF CONCERTED ACTION BY INSURANCE INFLUENCES. 


THE Way. DETAILED 


poem Hil almost total lack of understanding 
of insurance subects by the American 
public, as shown by an alarmingly rapid 
growth of the paternalistic idea with its 
consequent destructive supervision ; the 
taxation of private insurers far in ex- 
cess of just proportion; the tendency 
on the part of legislators to experiment 
with the State insurance idea—fal- 
lacious as it has proven itself in the 
past; and the many other problems 
faced by those who control the des- 
insurance in its many 





tinies of 
branches, have created an imperative need for a movement 
which could, without destroying the individuality of existing 
associations whose scope of effort has been limited to condi- 
tions affecting the single branch represented by each, amal- 
gamate all into a force capable of concentrating its united 
efforts upon the accomplishment of any object of mutual 
advantage. 

First Sters 1N ORGANIZATION 


The fulfillment of that need has in itself been a problem, 
the first step in the solution of which was taken in September 
of 1910, when W. L. Hathaway, now Commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress Events, appeared before the 
Detroit Convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and induced that body to pledge itself to the 
holding of the association’s 1915 convention in San Fran- 
cisco; and to further lend its support to a movement designed 
to influence other insurance associations to do likewise. 
Leaders in the various insurance centers were consulted on 
the matter and evinced a lively interest, with the result that 
Mr. Hathaway returned to San Francisco certain of the sup- 
port of the big Eastern influences. 


Temporary AssocIATION FORMED 
On October 14, 1910, the matter was laid before the Life 
Underwriters . Association of San Francisco, which body 
passed a resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 


HISTORY OF 


MEETING FROM OCTOBER 4 TO 16, 1915, WiLL PAvE 


THE MOVEMENT 


mittee to confer with representatives of other San Fran- 


ciscO insurance associations in various branches of the 
business 

Work proceeded rapidly, and on November 4 an organiza- 
tion meeting was called at which over fifty prominent Cali- 
fornia insurance men were present and the following resolu- 
tions passed : 

“First.—The name of this organization shall be ‘Panama-Pacific 
World’s Insurance Congress.’ 

“SecOND.—The object of its organization shall be: 

“First—_To conduct activities calculated to influence all associa- 
tions, societies and business organizations having an interest in the 
subject of insurance in any of its branches, to hold their conventions 
or meetings, during the year 1915, in the city and county of San 
Francisco. 

“Second.—To conduct activities and carry out such plans as may 
be found necessary and expedient to bring about a great World’s 
Insurance Congress during the time that the various societies, asso- 
ciations and organizations are separately holding their conventions 
or meetings in this city in the year 1915. 

“Third—To conduct activities calculated to influence all indi- 
viduals throughout the world, who are engaged or interested in any 
of the branches of insurance, to a favorable consideration of this 
World’s Insurance Congress, and particularly with regard to getting 
their personal pledges to attend, and their influence upon others to 
do so. 

“Fourth.—Permitting such other enlargement of the scope of activi- 
ties as developments may require and the organization may adopt. 

“Tuirp.—The existence of this association shall be limited to the 
time necessary to promote and carry out the existence of said World’s 
Congress of insurance interests, and the winding up of the details 
connected with its conduct.” 


The first organization was thus created, and W. L. Hatha- 
way, its originator, elected temporary chairman, with instruc- 
tions to proceed. 

To arouse a thorough national interest in an entirely new 
idea, handicapped by a lack of proper financial assistance, 
was the task confronting him. However, he went ahead. 
Stationery was printed, and upon the first letterhead, bearing 
the names of the fifty-four present at the organization meet- 
ing, was also printed San Francisco’s invitation to the insur- 
ance world—an invitation which has now been accepted far 
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and wide, and the tenor of which has been so closely adhered 
to through the intervening years that it is well to give it here: 


PANAMA-PACIFIC WORLD’S INSURANCE CONGRESS 
San Francisco, 1915 
INVITES 
all associations or societies, either of a business or professional 
nature, whose membership derive their livelihood from the commerce 
of insurance, to hold their conventions or meetings in the city of 
San Francisco in the year 1915, when a World’s Congress of insur- 
ance interests will be held separate and apart from the regular 
annual proceedings of the various associations or societies.” 


Upon that letterhead a campaign was launched in January, 
1911, and over thirty-two thousand insurance men throughout 
the United States received the first notice in the form of a 
personal signed letter that San Francisco was to hold a 
World’s Congress of insurance interests in 1915. 

Notice served, there remained the necessity of directing the 
tremendous flood of correspondence brought forth. Letters 
of endorsement of the idea; of inquiry; of advice; letters 
encouraging and discouraging, were received; but the fact 
was plainly demonstrated that the most favorable responses 
were from those occupying the highest positions in the insur- 
ance world. It was they who readily discerned the proba- 
bilities of far-reaching good that could issue from such a 
movement. 

The balance of 1911 was devoted entirely to stimulating 
interest and developing ideas. 

The closing of the year saw awakened a thorough national 
—hbut as yet not an international—interest, and a new and 
original idea seemed necessary, so Chairman Hathaway 
devised a beautiful Christmas and New Year’s greeting card, 
to go from the insurance men of San Francisco to those of 
the world. The idea took, and an issue of over one hundred 
thousand cards, printed at an expenditure of approximately 
$7500, was sent all over the world. A special flood was 
focused upon the insurance press, resulting in an amount of 
publicity favorable to the congress idea that must have been 
gratifying to its promoters. 


NATIONAL Dicnity NEEDED 


While the project of bringing the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress to the attention of the world had been successfully 
accomplished, there was still lacking the quality of national 
responsibility, for inviting the greatest minds of the world 
to participate in a gathering of such potent possibilities was a 
matter not to be treated lightly. 

Chairman Hathaway was at that time serving upon a com- 
mittee of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition ; ‘and 
coming in close contact with its president—Charles C. 
Moore—and at a meeting heard him say that the exposition 
had been created by an Act of Congress of the United States 
to confer upon mankind benefits in the domain of thought 
and commerce, and that its invitations were calculated to 
convey the national dignity of the entire American people. 
The result was that he appeared before President Moore 
at the first opportunity and asked that the cloak of national 
dignity be conferred upon the World’s Insurance Congress, 


as its success would ensure immeasurable benefits to the 
American public. : 

The congress, it should be understood, was not originally an 
exposition undertaking. It had, in fact, been proposed before 
the matter of holding an exposition at San Francisco was 
finally decided upon; and as an illustration of what combined 
insurance influence can do, even when imperfectly organized, 
it is a fact that a New Orleans paper, in accounting for the 
Government’s decision in favor of San Frdaticisco, credited 
the big Eastern insurance influences as being one of the three 
determining factors. 

However, the matter of bringing the congress under expo- 
sition auspices was to receive serious consideration, and 
Chairman Hathaway was requested to furnish its directors 
with proof that the insurance fraternity of California desired 
assistance and would continue to support the movement if 
made an official part of the exposition. Satisfactory proof 
was established through the signing of a petition to the 
exposition by over eighty of California’s most representative 
insurance men on December 22, 1911. 


EXPposITION RECOGNITION 


A careful investigation of the entire subject was then 
made, and it was at that time that President Moore first 
proved himself to be one of the nation’s strongest friends 
of insurance. Through his keen perception of large affairs 
he first realized the tremendous power for good already being 
wielded by the insurance influences of the nation, and the 
necessity that those influences organize, and organize 
strongly; and his wonderful personal organizing ability re- 
vealed to him the possibilities of the movement on foot. 

So with his full support President Moore backed the repre- 
sentations which Chairman Hathaway made to the Board of 
Directors of the Exposition, and in October of 1912 a signal 
triumph was won for insurance through the creation of the 
office of “Commissioner,” to have control of all insurance 
affairs connected with the exposition, and the congress move- 
ment was made an official part of its life. 

The office of Commissioner was most logically tendered 
W. L. Hathaway, and he was instructed to nominate for 
appointment by the president an executive committee of five, 
to also become part of the exposition family and serve in 
an advisory capacity in congress matters. 

Five men foremost in insurance affairs of the nation were 
selected, of whom there are at present two still serving upon 
the committee, William J. Dutton, chairman, and George I. 
Cochran. Willard Done has been appointed to fill one of the 
three vacancies which have occurred. The other two places 
are open at this time. 


Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Almost simultaneously with exposition recognition perma- 
nent Organization on a national scale was begun through the 
creation of what has come to be known as the “National 
Council of the World’s Insurance Congress.” 

It has been formed through each national or sectional 
insurance association in the United States, and Canada being 
invited to name a member to represent it in the National 
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Council, and to-day eighty-eight associations, including every 
one of known influence in the two countries, are represented. 

The first invitation to a seat in the council was properly 
extended to the body from which the entire movement origi- 
nally sprung—the National Association of Lifé Underwriters. 
On October 17, 1912, Will G. Taffinder, as Special Commis- 
sioner of the Exposition, visited the Memphis Convention of 
that association and secured the appointment of G. A. Rathbun 
as the first member of the council. Less than two months 
later similar action was taken by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, before which a Special Commissioner 
in the person of George I. Cochran also appeared. 

Fire, casualty and other associations rapidly fell into line, 
and a real understanding of the present representative char- 
acter of the governing body of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress can only be 
had by a perusal 


Fire PREVENTION AND PROTECTION ASSOCIATIONS 
American Society for Fire Prevention. 
Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau. 
National Fire Protection Association. 
Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau. 
Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs. 
Railway Fire Protection Association. 
Underwriters Laboratories. 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association. 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSOCIATIONS 
American Institute of Architects. 
American Institute of Banking. 
American Mine Safety Association. 
American Peace Society. 
Board of Marine Underwriters of San Francisco. 
International Federation of Commercial Travelers Organization. 
Insurance Federation of Missouri. 
Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania. 





of the following 
list of associations 
holding seats in it: 


Lire ASSOCIATIONS 


American Life Con- 
vention, 

American Statistical 
Association. 


Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. 

Association of Life 
Insurance Presi- 
dents. 








Insurance Federation 
of Minnesota. 

Insurance Federation 
of Michigan. 

Live Stock Insurance 
Bureau. 

National Association 
of Credit Men. 

National Association 
of Live Stock In- 
surance Companies. 

Pacific Coast Auto- 
mobile Under- 
writers Conference. 





Federated Fraterni- Western Automobile 
ties. Reproduced by permission P. P. I. E. Underwriters Con- 
Mutual Life Under- THE AUDITORIUM ference. 
writers. oT Panama-Pacific International Exposition United States League 
National Association San Francisco of Local Building 


of Life Underwriters. 
National Fraternal Congress of America. 
New England Congress of Life Underwriters Associations. 
New England Womens Life Underwriters Association. 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association. 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada. 


Fire ASSOCIATIONS 


Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of Hawaii. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

California State Association of Local Insurance Agents. 

Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 

Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific. 

Fire Underwriters Uniformity Association. 

Insurance Brokers Exchange of San Francisco. 

Insurance Institute of America. 

National Association of Insurance Agents. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

National Automatic Sprinkler Association. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters Association. 

Southeastern Underwriters Association. 

Underwriters Association of the Middle Department. 

Underwriters Bureau of New England. 

Western Insurance Bureau. 

The Western Union. 

Insurance Institute of Toronto. 

Mainland Fire Underwriters Association of British Vancouver Island 
Fire Underwriters Association. 


and Loan Associations. 
United States Bureau of Mines. 
Associations of Western Insurance Superintendents of Canada. 
Surety ASSOCIATIONS 


CASUALTY AND 


Association of Casualty and Surety Insurance Presidents. 
Burglary Insurance Underwriters Association. 

Casualty Underwriters Association of California. 

International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents. 

Plate Glass Service and Information Bureau. 

Southern Casualty and Surety Conference. 

Surety Association of America. 

Surety Underwriters Association of California. 

American Institute of Steam Boiler Inspectors. 


AccwwENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Underwriters. 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference. 
International Claims Association. 

National Safety Council. 

Pacific Claim Agents Association. 

Workmens Compensation Service Bureau. 

The American Museum of Safety. 


ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


California Association of Electrical Inspectors. 
National Association of Electrical Inspectors. 
Western Association of Electrical Inspectors. 
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MepicAL AssoclATIONS 
American Association of Medical Examiners. 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors. 
Health and Life Conservation Bureau of the Pacific. 
San Francisco Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. 
ACTUARIAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Actuarial Society of America. 
American Institute of Actuaries. 
Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of America. 
Permanent Committee of the International Congresses of Actuaries. 


Each appointment to the council meant a resolution of en- 
dorsement and support of the congress, and it was only in 
the face of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, often created 
by those who will most benefit through its successful cul- 
mination, that Commissioner Hathaway and his supporters, 
through persistent effort, secured what now amounts to un- 
qualified endorsement of the entire insurance world. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE CONGRESS 

The first definite steps towards securing international 
recognition of the congress were also taken in October of 
1912, when Commissioner Hathaway addressed the follow- 
ing now historic letter to the consuls of the foreign govern- 
ments represented at San Francisco: 

“The World's Insurance Congress, to be held in San Francisco in 
1915, becomes a matter of broadest international importance and 
deserves special mention in your reports for the following reasons: 

“First—This will be the first great.‘World’s Insurance Congress 
ever held, ; 

“Second.—Insurance in its various forms, as represented by many 
of the big companies of the world, regardless of the country by 
which they are chartered, has become: more truly international in 
its scope of operation than any other subect of commerce. 

“Third.—Many of these companies, through this extension of their 
activities, have become real world powers in the domain of finance, 
and have a deep interest in the economic problems that confront 
all people. 

“Fourth—The nature of their business comes nearer combining 
the altruistic and commercial instincts of man than any other ex- 
tensive activities. 

“Fifth.—It is estimated that approximately one per cent of the 
total population of the countries of leading commercial activities 
derive their livelihood from the commerce of insurance and _ its 
allied professions; and as this one per cent is wholly of the more 
representative class, their actual per cent of influence to the total 
population becomes very large, and might safely be represented at 
ten per cent of the total, 

“Sixth.—Insurance has assumed a very large per cent of its present 
financial and economic importance during the lifetime of many of 
the men now at the head of the various institutions, and the import- 
ance of a congress in which these minds will all have representa- 
tion during their activity assumes a tremendous economic importance. 

“Seventh—As war is the destroyer of every form of insurance 
risk, this congress will be the greatest international peace gathering 
that the world has ever witnessed.” 


Foreign interest followed in a degree greatly surprising 
to those in charge of the work. On June 2, 1913, the sec- 
retary of the International Bureau of Insurance communi- 
cated from London with the congress officials, advising that 
that bureau, which meets every three years, and which at 
its 1912 meeting in London drew over one hundred thousand, 
had decided to forego its 1915 meeting in favor of the World’s 
Insurance Congress; and, being the central body of European 
insurance associations of influence, was advising affiliated 
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organizations of its decision and urging their attendance at 
the congress. 

A general correspondence was conducted with insurance 
men of influence throughout the world, and a study of the 
records of the Commissioner’s office shows that had it not 
been for the present war foreign interest and attendance 
would have been widespread. Even as it is the insurance 
subject in other lands will be quite fully presented, for they 
seem to realize more than does the American insurance com- 
munity the value of perfect co-operation. 


SINGLE-HANDED EFrort 

Up to the time of the congress’ recognition by the expo- 
sition, and from then to the close of 1913, the work of 
organizing the “National Council” and gathering informa- 
tion and advice—in fact, the entire burden of carrying on 
the work of preparation—rested upon the shoulders of W. L. 
Hathaway. 

Numerous company and association meetings were booked, 
until it became apparent that it would be entirely imprac- 
tical to attempt to do other than arrange for the sessions to 
follow each other in consecutive order, making a chain of 
insurance events to run from the middle of April until the 
middle of October, 1915, with the congress proper as their 
climax. 

Deputy APPOINTED 

In the latter part of 1913 Commissioner Hathaway made 
a trip to the East for the purpose of reporting progress and 
securing first-hand advice from prominent influences then 
committed to the congress. The matter had reached the 
place-where one man could not carry it further, and while 
on his trip East he made a nation-wide canvass for a capable 


‘ assistant—a man combining the qualities of organizing ability 


on a large scale, ability to master detail work of the most 
intricate character, and withal a man not connected with one 
particular line of insurance endeavor, but having an intel- 
ligent understanding of all branches, and a wide acquaintance 
and reputation among insurance men of the nation. 

Such a man was finally found in the person of Garner 
Curran, who on February 1, 1914, was duly appointed as 
Deputy Commissioner, and has since carried forward in the 
most able manner the duties of his position. 


’ 


“INSURANCE Day,” 1914 

As a preliminary to the World’s Insurance Congress Events 
a pre-exposition celebration was held in the exposition 
grounds on April 18, 1914—the eighth anniversary of the 
San Francisco disaster—when 14,000 people gathered to 
dedicate Machinery Hall, the first completed building of the 
exposition. The occasion was awarded insurance in recog- 
nition of its claims, as put forward by Commissioner Hatha- 
way, upon the reconstructed San Francisco as “Exhibit A” 
ofthe exposition, through the fact that without insurance 
money San Francisco never could have rebuilt herself to the 
place of holding a great international exposition in the time 
which she has. 

Upon that occasion President Charles C. Moore of the 
exposition again demonstrated his friendliness toward insur- 
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ance, speaking in the most glowing terms of the services 
being continually performed through the institution in all its 
branches; and expressing his sincere conviction that out of 
the combination of ideas which will find expression in the 
World’s Insurance Congress will be born a power for good 
never before wielded by any single business or profession 
in the activities of the nation. The Mayor of San Francisco 
also rendered tribute to insurance, and particularly to those 
whose unselfish labors in its cause led the way to more con- 
certed achievements through the proposed gathering of the 
formerly segregated influences. 


Careful attention has been given to the matter of obtaining 
full representation of all interests in the National Council, 
to the end that an even balance shall be maintained in that 
governing body in all things pertaining to the conduct of 
the congress. : 

On December 31, 1914, the Commission in charge sent to 
each member of the National Council a blank report, to be 
filled in and returned for the confidential information and 
guidance of the executive committee in arranging the pro- 
Its questions 
were carefully prepared to cover points in which a fine dis- 


gram of and allotting seats in the congress. 














PALACE OF MINES AND METALLURGY 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


This building contains insurance exhibits 


GENERAL PROGRESS IN IQI4 

During the past year unremitting effort has been made to 
further in every way the fullest success of the congress 
itself and of the various events which have been and are 
still to be held under its auspices. 

Foreign subjects have been pursued with the utmost dili- 
gence possible under existing conditions, and a sufficient rep- 
resentation has been secured from that source both in num- 
bers and subjects to ensure the congress being truly a world 
affair. 

Nationally, the same diligence has characterized the work 
of the Commission. Insurance men whose names are known 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific have lent their support and 
influence to the work. Articles upon the subject have been 
contributed by men whose words are received by the insur- 
ance world as finalities. 


crimination would be necessary. Interest in the matter dis- 
played by the National Councilmen is declared to be of such 
a character that no fear need be entertained but that the 
body will exercise full control of the congress, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of any single influence dominating its 
proceedings. 


SAN FrANcisco INSURANCE CLUB FoRMED 
The obligations of hospitality which San Francisco has 
assumed in inviting the insurance world to travel to the 
Golden Gate throughout 1915 will undoubtedly be handled 
in the usual spirit which is characteristic of Western breadth. 
To have a place in the insurance center of the city, where 
visiting insurance people and their friends may have a com- 
mon rendezvous, the insurance men of San Francisco have 
established the Panama-Pacific Insurance Club, with head- 
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quarters in the Insurance Exchange building, where hand- 
somely fitted club and meeting rooms are being maintained. 
In connection with the club there will be conducted a hotel 
and information bureau for the convenience of insurance 
visitors. 

The officers of the club are: 

President—Hon. Warren R. Porter. 

Vice-Presidents—Jas. H. Borland and Louis Weinmann. 

Secretary—John Landers. 

Treasurer—Tom C. Grant. 

Assistant Secretary—Garner Curran. 

Directors—Julian Sonntag, W. A. Chowen, W. L. Hatha- 
way, A. L. Johnston, T. H. Williams and Wm. J. Dutton. 


INSURANCE VISUALIZED IN EXPOSITION 

For the first time in history insurance has been afforded 
an opportunity by a world’s exposition to appear in the 
light of an exhibitor, rather than be confronted with the 
necessity of erecting individual buildings more in the nature 
of expensively maintained advertisements. 

Under the plan approved by exposition authorities, the 
subject of insurance has been assigned liberal space in the 
Division of Social Economy, and over one hundred com- 
panies, either individually or collectively, have taken to such 
an extent advantage of the opportunity to convey to the 
world in a dignified manner an intelligent understanding of 
the fact that insurance has now attained a height of pur- 
pose justifying its being accorded foremost recognition among 
those movements commonly referred to as ones of “Social 
Service,” contributing to the uplift of humanity, that among 
all single lines of endeavor represented at the exposition 
insurance stands out as the leading exhibitor, and is coming 
to be so recognized by the visiting public. 


INSURANCE WEEK—IQI5 

The conduct of the “Nine Years After” events of the expo- 
sition, covering three days—Saturday, April 17; Sunday, 
April 18, and Monday, April 19—was, like the eight years 
after celebration, awarded the Commission in charge of the 
World’s Insurance Congress Events; and how successfully 
those events were carried off is now a matter of history. 

To lend dignity to the occasion, the Governor of California 
and the Mayor of San Francisco had issued proclamations 
calling attention to the significance of the events to be held, 
and impressing upon the citizens the fact that the celebration 
was being conducted—in fact, the exposition itself only made 
possible—through the institution of insurance. 

The first day, April 17, saw a monster military and civic 
pageant in which over twenty thousand took part. Insur- 
ance was signally honored on that occasion. Nearly four 
hundred automobiles carrying over two thousand insurance 
people were in line, escorted by the entire Western Division 
of the United States Army quartered at San Francisco. It 
was the first time in many years that the army marched 
through the streets of San Francisco to do honor to any 
line of endeavor. The parade was headed by the Mayor of 
San Francisco, officials and directors of the exposition, Com- 
missioner W. L. Hathaway and the committee of insurance 
men who assisted in arrangements for the day, and the Hon. 
Morgan G, Bulkeley, who was at San Francisco at the time. 


At its conclusion exercises were held in the exposition 
grounds, at which President Moore and other officials lauded 
the work of the insurance men who had made the day pos- 
sible; and gave unstinted praise as well to the institution 
which they represented, making due acknowledgment of the 
fact that San Francisco and the exposition owe their exist- 
ence to the benefits of the insurance system. 

So strong were the words of commendation given to insur- 
ance, and so liberal the favorable publicity accorded the sub- 
ject in the daily press, that Morgan G. Bulkeley, at a luncheon 
given in his honor by the president and directors of the 
exposition, remarked that he was glad to have lived to see 
the day when insurance had come into its own in public 
recognition. 

Sunday, April 18, in accordance with a set of resolutions 
prepared by prominent members of the clergy, educators, 
and other men foremost in California affairs, a mass meet- 
ing of thanksgiving, participated in by ministers of all de- 
nominations of the church, was held in the Court of the 
Universe. Three of the noted speakers of the day—William 
Ford Nichols, Bishop of the Episcopalian Church of Cali- 
fornia; Rabbi Martin A. Meyer, of the Temple Emanu El, 
of the Jewish Church, and David Starr Jordan, Chancellor 
of Stanford University, dwelt extensively upon the blessings 
conferred upon mankind through the working of insurance. 
In addition to the local services held in San Francisco, it is 
understood that the resolutions calling them forth had been 
transmitted to all parts of the country, and that insurance 
was on that day eulogized from many pulpits. 

Monday, April 19, a pageant was held at the exposition 
grounds in the evening. Tuesday, the 20th, and Wednesday, 
the 2Ist, saw the Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
hold its annual convention in San Francisco and receive 
recognition by exposition authorities. Thursday, the 22d, 
the fraternal system of insurance received its measure of 
recognition through the holding of a general parade and 
meeting of the fraternal societies of the country, in which 
thousands took part. 

The keynote of that opening week’s celebration struck a 
high chord of publicity throughout the nation, and through 
the extremely favorable mention secured in the daily press— 
a thing heretofore never attained—a full realization of the 
successful efforts of the Insurance Commission was forcibly 
given the insurance world at large. 

From now until the convening of the World’s Insurance 
Congress proper on October 4 there will be one or more 
insurance events in progress in San Francisco every week, 
and the continuous flow of publicity that must of necessity 
come out of the chain of meetings cannot help but make a 
lasting impression upon the public mind. 


FoRMATION OF THE CONGRESS PROGRAM 


Throughout the entire history of the movement it has been 
patent that its ultimate success lay entirely in the degree of 
interest displayed in the formation of the program by men 
holding the balance of power in the insurance world, and the 
one thing that seems to have nerved the men actively engaged 
in the congress work has been the fact that those occupying 
such positions of prominence have signified a willingness— 
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even an anxiety—to play their full parts at the proper time. 

Twenty-one men of dominating influence in the affairs of 
insurance in its various branches have recently consented to 
sit as an advisory board and lend their best thought to such 
questions as are found necessary to submit to their judgment 
after having been extracted from the mass of detailed sug- 
gestions offered by the members of the National Council 
and others interested in the congress’s success and at the 
command of its Commissioner. 

The result of their interest is manifest now. Commissioner 
Hathaway, aided by his executive and program committee, 
is proceeding with the most painstaking care to form, based 
upon the final suggestions offered, a program which will con- 
form to the highest ideals of those having at heart the future 
welfare of “the most human business in the world.” 

The proceedings of the first day, as definitely settled upon, 
have already. been announced to the world of insurance, and 
a careful study of the events of that day will give to the 
reader some idea of the thought that has been expended in 
their preparation: 

MorNING SESSION 

Call to order by Commissioner W. L. Hathaway, who, after ex- 
plaining objects, turns congress over to general chairman. 

Addresses of welcome by Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, and Hon. James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Francisco. 

Response to welcome by Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Opening address: “Why the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion Has Given Prominent Recognition to Insurance, and What It 
Hopes the World’s Insurance Congress Will Accomplish,” by Charles 
C. Moore, president of the exposition. 

Address: “Service Performed by Insurance,” by J. N. Gillett, 
who was Governor of California during the reconstructive period 
of San Francisco. 

That the congress should be first called to order by the 
iman who has, more than any other single individual, made 
it possible, is fitting. 

For the Governor of the State of California and the Mayor 
of the City of San Francisco to officially extend to the in- 
surance world welcome is to be expected. They have both 
already demonstrated their hearty sympathy with the aims 
and ambitions of the congress promoters. 

To the insurance world Darwin P. Kingsley, who will re- 
spond in its behalf, needs no introduction. His name is 
sufficient. ; 

That Charles C. Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition—he who has labored untiringly in 
supporting the efforts of the Commission created by his act 
to carry on the work of organizing the World’s Insurance 
Congress—should address that congress on its opening day 
and tell why he has caused insurance to be given the place 
which it has in the affairs of the great international under- 
taking that he is guiding; and what he earnestly hopes it 
will accomplish in the domain of human welfare, is particu- 
larly appropriate. 

It is likewise proper that J. N. Gillett, who was Governor 
of California during the period of the reconstruction of San 
Francisco from its desert of ashes, should speak of the “Ser- 
vice Performed by Insurance.” He has been in a position 
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to see, perhaps more clearly than others, just what a potent 
factor insurance has been in that monumental task, and has 
had vividly impressed upon his mind the fact which even 
now too few realize—the absolute necessity of sound insur- 
ance upon a strong national basis. Had the State insur- 
ance idea been in vogue in California at the time of the 
great disaster it would have spelt ruin for the common- 
wealth, and wrought unspeakable hardships upon the in- 
habitants of the stricken city. 

It has been announced that the completed program of the 
congress will be given to the insurance world day by day, as 
each day’s events are fully and completely decided upon, and 
acceptances received from all speakers scheduled to partici- 
pate, thus eliminating the necessity of alterations and sub- 
stitutions. 

While further events have not yet been made public, still 
it is known that the one idea which will predominate in the 
entire trend of the program will be that of continuity of 
thought; and that while the congress necessarily will deal 
with many and varied subjects—as that is its basis of ex- 
istence—still its proceedings will be so arranged as to blend 
succeeding ideas with the least effort of mind. 

It is also a foregone conclusion that regardless of what 
things are to be considered there are certain subjects occupy- 
ing sO prominent a place in the thoughts of insurance men 
at this time that their discussion will be inevitable. 

Among them can be mentioned taxation, a constantly in- 
creasing burden of injustice. 

State insurance, menacing more and more the vast inter- 
ests created by private enterprise and initiative. 

Federal supervision, a subject agitating the minds of in- 
surance leaders throughout the nation, pro and con. 

Of directly apparent interest to the public: Peace, the 
earnest wish of every right-thinking man and woman in the 
world, 

The conservation of health, life and property, as con- 
ducted in the line of social and economic service by the 
great insurance institutions of the country; by the life com- 
panies through their sanitation and disease prevention work ; 
by the casualty companies through their “Safety First” 
campaigns; by the fire companies through their efforts at 
reducing the fire waste. 

So there are many things wherein the heretofore totally 
segregated influerices of insurance can effectually co-operate, 
and upon the extent to which they grasp this opportunity to 
band together and by unified action educate the public mind 
to the vast benefits that have been, and will continue to be, 
conferred upon mankind through untrammeled operations of 
the great insurers, will hinge the perpetuation of the congress 
idea. 

It can be made a vast power for good. With the insuring 
public brought to a full realization of what they are receiving 
in excess of the actual monetary transactions involved there 
cannot help but come a revulsion of feeling that will check 
once and for all the many oppressive and hostile legislative 
acts which now threaten to seriously retard, if not eventually 
halt, the entire trend of insurance progress. 

In any event, whether the opportunity is grasped or not; 
whether the insurance companies awaken and come into their 
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own or continue to go in the old lethargic way, letting to- 
morrow take care of itself, the trail has been blazed. Were 
the movement to stop where it is, and nothing further be 
done, insurance will have made even then a huge stride on 
the road to public recognition. Certain it is that no future 
national undertaking designed to confer benefits upon man- 
kind can neglect to give insurance its rightful place in the 
domain of social economy. 

To W. L. Hathaway, the man whose constructive genius 
and far-sightedness has brought into being this great force, 
let us give credit; but more important still—unanimous co- 
operation from now until October 4. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE WORLD’S 
INSURANCE CONGRESS 


In order to have a representative body to guide the affairs of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, a National Council was formed, com- 
posed of representatives of the various insurance organizations and 
allied bodies. The following list gives data relating to the several 
organizations, with their representatives : 


Lire ASSOCIATIONS 


American Life Convention—Thomas L. Miller, representative; presi- 
dent, West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. Membership, 104 
companies; individual members, 104. 

American Statistical Association—Frederick L. Hoffman, representa- 
tive; statistician, Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N., J. 
Membership, individual members, 686; (a)active 635, (b) hon- 
orary 28, life 23. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel—William J. Tully, representa- 
tive; general solicitor, Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Membership, individual members, 28; (a) active 28. 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents—Robert Lynn Cox, repre- 
sentative; general counsel and manager, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, New York, N. Y. Membership, number of 
companies, 28. 

Federated Fraternities—W. A. Roane, representative; eminent consul, 
Columbian Woodmen, Atlanta, Ga. Membership, number of 
societies, 63; individual members, 756,000. 

Mutual Life Underwriters—Gilbert F. Stevenson, 
retary, Western Mutual Life, 
number of companies, 12: all active. 

National Association of Life Underwriters—George A. Rathbun, 
representative ; manager, Equitable Life, Los Angeles, Cal. Mem- 
bership, number of associations, 93; individual members, 6,000 

National Fraternal Congress of America—I. I. Boak, representative; 
Woodmen of the World, Pacific Jurisdiction, Denver, Col. Mem- 
bership, 83 societies; individual members, 5,721,097. 

New England Congress of Life Underwriters’ Associations—C. C. 
Miller, representative: Boston, Mass. 

New England Womens Life Underwriters Association—Mrs. Florence 
FE, Shaal, representative; Boston, Mass. Membership, individual 
members, 21. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association—T. B, Macaulay, repre- 
sentative; managing director, Sun Life, Montreal, Quebec. Mem- 
bership, individual members, 45: (a) active 43, (b) honorary 2. 

Life Underwriters Association of Canada—John A. Tory, representa- 
tive; Toronto, Ontario. Membership, number of associations, 
about 40; individual members, 1000; (a) active, 1000, 


representative ; sec- 
Los Angeles, Cal. Membership, 


Fire ASSsocrIATIONS 

Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose—Thos. H. Williams, 
representative; San Francisco. Cal. Membership, individual mem- 
hers. 1700; (a) active 1650. (b) honorary 5o. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of Hawaii—J. A. Gilman, representative ; 
Honolulu, T. H. Membership, number of companies, 63; indi- 
vidual members, 28. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific—Rolla V. Watt, repre- 
sentative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership (by company), num- 
her of companies, 105; principal representatives, 61; (a) active 61. 

California State Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents—W. G. 
Thompson, representative; Napa, Cal. Membership, individual 
members, 416; (a) active 416. 

lire Underwriters Association of the Northwest—John Marshall, Jr., 
representative; Chicago, Ill. Membership, number of companies, 
85; individual members. 1012; (a) active 894; (b) associate 24; 

(c) henorary 11; (d) life 73. 
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Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific—T. H. Williams, repre- 
sentative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, individual members, 
468; (a) active 358, (b) associate 66, (c) honorary 44. 

Fire Underwriters Uniformity Association—G. M. Robertson, repre- 
sentative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, number of com- 
panies, 55; individual members, 99; (a) active 46, (b) associate 


53+ 

Insurance Brokers Exchange of San Francisco—R. C. Ward, repre- 
sentative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, individual members, 
approximately, 470; (a) all active. 

Insurance Institute of America—Herbert Folger, representative; San 
Francisco, Cal. Membership, number of institutes, 9; individual 
members, 3959; (a) honorary 35. 

National Association of Insurance Agents—C, H. Woodworth, repre- 
sentative; Buffalo, N. Y. Membership, individual members, 6712; 
(a) all active. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies—W. E. Straub, 


representative; president, Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. Membership, number of companies, 255; (a) 
active 255. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

National Automatic Sprinkler Association—Ira G. Hoagland, repre- 
sentative; New York, N. Y. Membership, individual members, 
106. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters Association—Frank J. Devlin, 
representative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership (by companies), 
180. : 

South-Eastern Underwriters Association—S. Y. Tupper, representa- 
tive; manager, Atlanta, Ga. Membership (by companies), 93. 

Underwriters Association of the Middle Department—L. Widerho!d, 
Jr., representative; Philadelphia, Pa. Membership, ‘number of 
companies, 140; individual members, 239; (a) active all. 

Underwriters Bureau of New England—Gorham Dana, representa- 
tive; Boston, Mass. Membership (by companies), 28. 

Western Insurance Bureau—F. G. Halle. representative ; 

Membership, number of companies, 80; individual members, 509. 

Western Union—A. W. Damon, representative: Springfield, 

Mass. Membership, number of companies, 122; individual mem- 

bers, 123; (a) active 113, (b) honorary 20. 

Insurance Institute of Toronto—C. FE. Linaker, representative ; San 
Francisco, Cal. Membership, individual members, 422; (a) active 
150, (b) student 131, (c) honorary 1, (d) fellow 40. 

Mainland Fire Underwriters Association of British Columbia—A. W. 
Ross, representative; Vancouver, B. C. Membership, number of 
companies, 109; (a) active 98, (b) associate 11. 

Vancouver Island Fire Underwriters Association—R. W. 
representative; Victoria, B. C. Membership, 
panies, 101; individual members, 62. 


Chicago, III. 


The 


Douglas, 
number of com- 


Fire PREVENTION AND Fire Protection ASSOCIATIONS 


American Society for Fire Prevention—Abram W. Herbst, repre- 
sentative; New York, N. Y. Membership, individual members, 
250. 

Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau—F. 
San Francisco, Cal. Membership, number of 
individual members, 90; (a) all active. 

National Fire Protection Association—Franklin H. Wentworth, sec- 
retary; Boston, Mass. Membership, individual members, 2660; 
(a) active 123, (b) associate 2533, (c) honorary 4. 

Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau—V. Carus Driffield, i gr pa 
San Francisco, Cal. Membership, number of companies, 26; in- 
dividual members, 46; (a) active 2 

Pacific Coast Association of Fire Gist Tovins R. Murphy, repre- 
sentative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, individual members, 
160; (a) active 145, (b) honorary 15. ; 

Railway Fire Protection Association—Niles Searls, representative: 
San Francisco, Cal. Membership, individual members, 60; all 
active. ; 

Underwriters Laboratories—John Marshall, Jr., representative; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; alternate. G. M. Robertson, San Francisco, Cal. 

Western Sprinkled Risk Association—John Marshall, Jr., representa- 
tive; Chicago, Ill. Number of companies, 27; individual mem- 
bers, 27; all active. 


H. Porter, representative ; 
companies, 138; 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSOCIATIONS 


American Institute of Architects—R. Clipson Sturgis, representative; 
Boston, Mass.: alternate. Sylvain Schnaittacher, San Francisco. 
Cal.. Membership, individual members, approximately, 1160; (a) 
active 717, (b) honorary 92. 

American Institute of Bankinp—William A. Day, representative; San 
Francisco, Cal. Membership, number 6f chapters 59; individu al 
members, 14,254. 

American Mine Safety Association—H. M. Wilson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

American Peace Society—Dr. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

bers, 7000. 


representative ; 


David Starr Jordan, representative ; 
Membership, 32 branch societies ; individual mem- 





Board of Marine Underwriters of San Francisco—William J. Dutton, 
representative; San Ilrancisco, Cal. Membership, number ot 
companies, 20. 

The International Federation Commercial Travelers Organization— 
D. K. Clink, representative; Chicago, Ll. Membership, individual 
members, approximately, 375,000. 

Insurance Federation of Minnesota—Fred L. Gray, representative; 
Minneapolis, Minn. Membership, individual members, 300. 

Insurance tederation of Michigan—j. K. Livingston, representative ; 
Detroit, Mich. Membership, number of companies, 212; indi- 
vidual members, 1100. 

The Insurance tederation of Missouri—O. P. Rutledge, representa- 
tive; St. Louis, Mo. Membership, individual memvers, 000; (a) 
active 520, (b) associate 8o. 

Insurance t’ederation ot Pennsylvania—J. W. Henry, representative ; 
Pittsburg, Pa. Membership, individual members, goo, 

National Association of Credit Men—C. T. Hughes, representative; 
San Francisco, Cal. Membership, individual members, 18,300. 
Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Association—J. B. Levison, 
representative; San Francisco. Membership, number of compa- 

nies, 27. 

Western Automobile Underwriters Conference—John Marshall, Jr., 
representative; Chicago, Ill. Membership, number of companies, 
24; individual members, 24. 

United States League of Local Building and Loan Associations—Leon 
Martin, representative; Berkeley, Cal. Membership—Delegate 
body; individual members, 22; State leagues, 168 delegates. 

Association of Western Insurance Superintendents of Canada—A. E. 
Ham, representative; Winnipeg, Manitoba. Membership, indi- 
vidual members, 5; (a) active 5. 

United States Bureau of Mines—Hugh M. Wolfin, representative ; 
San Francisco; alternate, Edward Steidle, San Francisco, Cal. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Casualty and Surety Insurance Presidents—E. W. 
DeLeon, representative; president, Casualty Company of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

Burglary Insurance Underwriters Association—Chas. H. Holland, 
representative; general manager, Royal Indemnity, New York, 
N. Y. Membership, number ot companies, 23. 

Casualty Underwriters Association of California—Edward C. Landis, 
representative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, number of 
companies, 18; individual members, 18; (a) active 18. 

International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters— 
Chas. H. Holland, representative; New York, N. Y. Membership, 
number of companies, 55; individual members, 4; (a) honorary I. 

National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents—L. C. Jones, 
representative; San francisco, Cal. Membership, individual 
members, 1000; (a) active 1000. 

National Association of Live Stock Insurance Companies—C, C. 
Loomis, representative; Des Moines, la. Membership, number of 
companies, 9; individual members, 50. 

Live Stock Insurance Bureau—C. C. Loomis, representative; Des 
Moines, la. Membership, number of companies, 10; individual 
members, 25. 

Plate Glass Service and Information Bureau—H. C. Hedden, repre- 
sentative; Newark, N. J. Membership (by companies), 18. 

Southern Casualty and Surety Conference—Chas, E. Clarke, repre- 
sentative; secretary, Peninsular Casualty Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Membership (by companies), 26. 

Surety Association of America—R. R. Gilkey, representative; New 
York, N. Y. Membership, number of companies, 28. 

Surety Underwriters Association of California—James H. Borland, 
representative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, number of com- 
panies, 17; individual members, 17. 

American Institute of Steam Boiler Inspectors—Warren Hilleary, 
representative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, individual mem- 
bers, 75. 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Underwriters—Walter C. 
Faxon, representative; vice-president, Accident and Liability De- 
partment, Atna Life, Hartford, Conn. Membership, number of 
companies, 25; governing committee, 7. 5; 

Health and Accident Underwriters Conference—Representative, Louis 
H. Fibel, president, Great Eastern Casualty, New York, N. Y.; 
Chas. H. Boyer, alternate, Chicago, Ill. Membership, number of 
companies, 100; (a) active 100. 

International Claim Association—Bayard P. Holmes, representative ; 
New York. Membership, number of companies, 73; individual 
members, 81; (a) active 73, (b) honorary 8. 

National Safety Council—David Van Schaack, representative; Hart- 
ford, Conn. Membership, number of companies and individuals, 
958; number of representatives, 2895; (a) active 920, (b) asso- 
ciate 35 (c) honorary 3. 

Pacific Claim Agents Association—J. H. Handlon, representative; 
San Francisco, Cal. Membership, number of companies, 15; in- 
dividual members, 90; (a) active 15, (b) associate 75. 
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Workmens Compensation Service Bureau—Chas. H. Holland, repre- 
sentative; New York, N. Y. Membership (by companies), 21. 

The American Museum of Safety—Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, repre- 
sentative; Newark, N. J. 

ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

California Association of Electrical Inspectors—C. W. Mitchell, rep- 
resentative; San Francisco. 

National Association of Electrical Inspectors—C. W. Mitchell, repre- 
sentative; San I’rancisco. 

Western Association of Electrical Inspectors—William S. Boyd, rep- 
resentative; Chicago, Ill. Membership, individual members, 196. 

MepbicAL ASSOCIATIONS 

American Association of Medical Examiners—Dr. Henry W. Cook, 
representative; Minneapolis, Minn. Membership, individual 
members, 250, (a) active 250. 

Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors—Dr. W. W. Beckett, 
representative; Los Angeles, Cal. Membership, number of com- 
panies, 48; individual members, 121; (a) active 118, (b) honor- 


ary 3. 

Health and Life Conservation Bureau of the Pacific—Dr. Chas. Theo. 
Cutting, representative; San Francisco, Cal. Membership, indi- 
vidual members, 115. 

The San Francisco Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis—Representatives, William C. Voorsanger, M. D., 
San Francisco, and A. H. Giannini, M. D., San Francisco, Cal., 
alternate. Membership, individual members, about’ 1400; (a) 
honorary 5, (b) life 27. 

ACTUARIAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Actuarial Socety of America—W. C. Macdonald, representative; 
Toronto, Ontario. Membership, individual members, 268; (a) 
active, 147, (b) associate 121. 

American Institute of Actuaries—Oswald J. Arnold, representative; 
secretary, Illinois Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. Mem- 
bership, individual members, 117; (a) active 52, (b) associate 25, 
(c) honorary 40. 

Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of America—Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow, representative, New York City. Membership of indi- 
vidual members (fellows), 112, all active. 

Permanent Committee of the International Congresses of Actuaries— 
Arthur Hunter, representative. 





ADVISORY PROGRAMME COMMITTEE 


Early in 1915 an important committee was appointed by Commis- 
sioner W. L. Hathaway to advise in the preparation of the pro- 
gramme, the selection of speakers and chairmen for the different 
sessions. This committee is made up as follows: 


Allison, Young E., editor, The Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky. 

Barnaby, W. S., managing editor, THe Spectator, New York. 

Bissell, R. M., president, Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford, Conn. 

Bro Smith, William, counsel, Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and ex-president International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 

Cartwright, C. M., editor, The Western Underwriter, Chicago, III. 

Cox, Robert Lynn, general counsel and manager, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, New York, N. Y. 

Craig, J. M., actuary, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
president Actuarial Society, New York, N. Y. 

Diggs, W. S., president, Insurance Federation of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

Dexter, George T., vice-president, Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dryden, Forrest F., 
Newark, N. J. 

Evans, Henry, president, Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Companies, New York, N. Y. 

Fetzer, Wade, ex-president, National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, Chicago, III. 

Holcombe, John M., president, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Lott, Edson S., president, United States Casualty Company, New 
York, and ex-president, International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

Lippincott, Henry C., manager of agents, Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia. 

Powell, Henry J., manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
ex-president, National Association of Life Underwriters, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

Putnam, Henry H., secretary, National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Boston, Mass. 

Reynolds, J. B., president, Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., and ex-president, American Life Convention. 

Snow, E. G., president, Home Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Sturhahn, Carl F., manager, Rossia Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 


president, Prudential Insurance Company, 
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FIRE 


By Herpert Foicer, Assistant GENERAL AGENT, SAN 





Hk Pacific Coast is a new country, The days of 
our years are less than three score years and 
ten, if we consider the discovery of gold as 
the beginning. Since we now have great 
cities, the transition from pioneer conditions 
to those created by modern enterprise has 
been rapid. We have not had time to solve 
all of our problems with discretion, or in the 
light of the experience of our Eastern 
brethren. Nevertheless, with the exception of 
Pacific Coast territory has made money for 
the fire insurance companies, and its rating system and the 
conduct of its business have been in the hands of practical men. 

The system, however, has been largely changed within a 
few years, especially by heavy reduction in rates on the so- 
called preferred classes; and, in adopting methods in vogue 
in the East, we have done so without sufficient consideration 
of the difference between the two fields. Not long ago, a 
difference of five cents between one rate and another was 
considered unimportant ; and the change by which differences 
of one-half cent have become material to propertyholders 
owning large plants and stocks has been striking. Once it 
was an easy matter to increase the average rate on an unprofit- 
able class one per cent or more per annum to put it on a sat- 
isfactory level. The time has passed for this; and the com- 
panies must expect not only to give a reason for any change 
made, but to make it with such care as to avoid taxing busi- 
ness which has given a good result, and to restrict increases 
to that which has been clearly unprofitable. 

Thirty years ago, nearly everything on the Pacific Coast 
was rated under minimum tariffs; and even in large cities 
agents estimated rates for themselves and quoted them to 
merchants with little variation in the same city. To-day 
elaborate schedules are in use not only for mercantile risks 
but to an increasing degree for manufacturing classes. The 
gain has been very great. As a single example, when the 
companies desired more equitable rates to be named for saw 
and shingle mills, most of which were insured at the rate of 
6.50 per cent per annum, an elaborate schedule was devised ; 
and it was applied to some 400 mills in Washington, after 
they had been surveyed. The result did not greatly change 


the year 1906, 


the aggregate income received ; but the differences among the 
mills were strikingly brought out, the lowest rate being about 
5.25 per cent and the highest 20.65 per cent per annum. To 
the suggestion that no mill owner could pay this last rate, it 
was replied that no company could afford to accept a risk so 
Within two years the schedule was 


clearly uninsurable. 
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studied by the mill interests and new plants built in accord- 
ance with its requirements, which rated as low as three per 
cent per annum. The principle is sound; and it is only to be 
regretted that cities, hazardous blocks and manufacturing 
plants cannot be rebuilt to fit schedule requirements. As a 
rule, we must wait for them to burn and to be replaced by 
something approaching nearer to the standard. 

In the report of the Legislative Insurance Commission of 
the State of Illinois, just published, it is remarked: 

Insurance companies do not enjoy tle privileges of special fran- 
chise. In this particular they are clearly distinguishable from the 
public service utility corporations. However, if uniformity of rates 
is desirable, and it certainly is, and the character of the business 
requires that the companies should be permitted, in some lawful 
manner, to establish and enforce such rates, and it does, thus pre- 
venting competition as to rates, this is a privilege granted by the 
State and, to some extent at least, justifies the State in supervising 
the rates charged for insurance. 

The Commission believes in caution and does not favor 
State insurance or State rate making, adding that ‘one of the 
soundest arguments against the making of the rate by the 
State is that when it becomes a State function it is more or 
less political in its nature and the authorities will not raise 
the rate, even should they find it too low.” Underwriters will 
agree that this view is sound. Nevertheless, the Illinois and 
all other Commissions express the belief of the community 
at large that the insurance cost should be lowered. But they 
admit that the existing rates in the United States do not give 
the insurance companies adequate returns, and do not pro- 
vide a surplus sufficient for the expected conflagrations. If 
the price cannot be increased, the cost must be reduced ; and 
worse than this, annual statistics show that the price is fall- 
ing every year. 

Without adopting the extreme view that “precaution in 
the matter of construction, inspection and care to a common 
sense degree only, would result in an almost immediate re- 
duction of the fire waste by perhaps fifty per cent,” it is safe 
to say that the community has the matter in its own hands, to 
a large extent. As the mills in Washington could not be 
torn down and rebuilt to fit a new schedule, our existing 
cities, mercantile buildings and special hazards cannot be 
razed to the ground; but building laws can prescribe how 
future cities and buildings shall be built, and what protective 
appliances and safeguards shall be demanded. 

Much is written of the low insurance cost in European 
cities, as compared with American; but few writers note the 
fact that the number of frame buildings in a French or Ger- 
man city may be nominal, while an American city of the same 








size may have 70,000 wooden structures. No trained under- 
writer would consider any comparison of insurance rates pos- 
sible under such conditions. What is needed, not only on the 
Pacific Coast, but all over the country, is a larger measure of 
co-operation between municipal authorities and underwriters. 
The National Board expends large sums for surveys of cities 
by expert engineers, whose reports and recommendations are 
filed with the municipalities; but too often these are dis- 
regarded. 

Recently the writer was invited to address the League of 
Pacific Northwest Municipalities on the subject of fire pro- 
tection and prevention; and devoted most of the time to an 
effort to persuade the responsible officials present that they 
owed it to their cities to study the reports upon their water 
supply and fire protection, their key rates, and the methods 
by which the latter could be lowered. If a city can be brought 
to see that a given expenditure for a reservoir will result in a 
reduction in the cost of insurance amounting to thousands of 
dollars per annum, it may provide the reservoir; and its ab- 
sence may result in the destruction of the city by fire. 

Much is being said of the importance of instruction upon 
the fire waste by courses in the public schools; and it is a 
sad commentary to say that at the present time a case is 
scarcely known where a fire of any consequence in a public 
school on the Pacific Coast has had any result but the de- 
struction of the building and the collection of total losses un- 
der the policies involved. If our communities would begin 
improvement by erecting school buildings actually fire proof, 
instead of nominally so, the good example might be followed 
by private citizens, 

To obtain adequate rates, it is not so important to increase 
all along the line as it is to smooth out the errors in our 
schedules and basis rates. Some classes have given bad re- 
sults for a generation; and there is no reason why stocks of 
paints, omnibus buildings and contents, millinery, furniture, 
paper and other susceptible stocks, brick buildings of cheap 
construction with elevator shafts not cut off, etc., etc., should 
not pay what is needed to bring them up to actual cost. 

Numerous cities have been given key rates which are 
wholly inadequate and should be re-rated in the light of the 
fire record. 
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Insurance companies must consider existing conditions in 
each State, both for thirty years and the last five years. The 
first will throw light on the conflagration hazard and the 
second will usually be a fair guide as to the average rate 
needed. If a State shows excessive profit, competition among 
the companies will reduce it—a fact which does not seem to 
have impressed Legislative Commissions with proper force. 
If the result has been bad, study and not guesswork should 
dictate changes. Cities and towns showing lack of profit 
should be surveyed by engineers; and when their recom- 
mendations have been, or are, ignored, the key rates should 
be corrected accordingly, with promise of concessions when- 
ever the needed improvements have been made. 

If the record has been bad over an entire district, with spe- 
cial climatic or other conditions, the schedule itself should be 
intelligently modified; if the handling of fires has been in- 
effective, the result will be proof of defective charges; if 
high winds, frame docks, etc., have led to heavy losses, it is 
proper to charge for them. This is a practical business, which 
our courts announce is “invested with a public interest” and 
the companies have a duty to perform. 

Our greatest need is to impress the public mind with the 
truth that rates are too low; and, even before this, to con- 
vince Our agents, and to secure their adherence to measures 
of improvement. As long as the daily demand from the pub- 
lic, the agents, the brokers and the State officials is for re- 
duction in rates, where improvements warrant them, without 
any concession where losses have been excessive and hazards 
have increased, so long must underwriting loss be expected. 
Academic discussions are not needed. Agents who represent 
us by the thousand and who are of the intelligent class, must 
be aroused and must show some interest in the stability of 
the institutions they represent; or shortly see them reduced in 
number and the amount of insurance capital curtailed, in- 
stead of being increased to meet the growing needs of the 
wealthiest nation in the world. 
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THE STEAMSHIP “KROONLAND” PASSING THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 
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BOAT PASSING THROUGH LOCK IN THE PANAMA CANAL 
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MQGHE reason for the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
i \ national Exposition at San Francisco is 
the completion of one of the most gigantic 
tasks ever accomplished by man—the 
linking of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
making it possible for a large vessel to 
sail from Colon to Panama directly, the 
distance being about fifty miles, as compared with a ten- 
thousand-mile voyage previously required, around Cape Horn. 

The plan of a canal to join the two oceans, and thus save 
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who later was president of the Panama Canal Company, 
which sold its stock in 1880. 

After doing considerable work, largely of a preliminary 
and preparatory character, the Panama Canal Company went 
into bankruptcy in 1889, and work was suspended until 
another company of the same name was formed five years 
later. 

However, although a great deal of money was invested’ 
and expended by the Panama Canal companies, very little 
real progress was made. 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PANAMA CANAL 


hundreds of thousands of miles of really useless travel every 
year, has long been under contemplation, but the first prac- 
tical step towards carrying the idea into execution was taken 
in 1876, when surveys were made in the interest of parties 
resident in France. Two years later a concession permitting 
the undertaking of the scheme was obtained from the 
Colombian government, and in the following year an inter- 
national congress considered various proposed plans. This 
congress was held at the instance of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
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The Congress of the United States in 1901 voted in favor 
of the United States government undertaking the construc- 
tion of an Isthmian Canal, and decided upon the Panama 
route and the lock-type of canal 

In the following year the President of the United States 
was authorized to acquire the property of the Panama Canal 
Company at the price of $40,000,000 and to secure from the 
Republic of Colombia perpetual control of a strip of land not 
less than six miles wide across the Isthmus of Panama, 
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including the right to construct a canal therein. 

Subsequently, by treaty with the Republic of Panama, the 
United States obtained control of a strip ten miles wide, 
which now is known as the Canal Zone. 

Work was begun under the auspices of the United States 
on May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened for traffic in 1914. 

Of the entire length of approximately fifty miles, fifteen 
miles of the canal are at sea level. In the center portion 
of the Isthmus vessels tra- 
verse Gatun lake at a 
height of eighty-five feet 
above sea level, the lake 
being about 164 square 
miles in area and having a 
channel depth of not less 
than forty-five feet. The 
lake is formed by damming 
the Chagres River. 

The greatest difficulties 
encountered in the building 
of the canal have been due 
to slides precipitating large 
masses of earth, etc., into 
the excavation. The sec- 
tion which has caused the 
most trouble in this respect 
is in the neighborhood of 
Culebra, and even since the 
virtual completion of the 
canal, more or less serious 
slides have occurred in the 
Culebra Cut, causing tem- 
porary delays in_ traffic. 
The French company had 
removed 20,000,000 cubic 
yards in the course of its 
work in the Culebra Cut, 
and when the United States 
began its operations it was 
estimated that 150,000,000 
cubic yards still remained 
to be excavated at that 
place. 

The Gatun dam is a re- | 
markable structure — 2100 oi ‘i 
feet wide at its base, 398 Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 
feet thick at the water level 
and 150 feet wide at the 
top, which is 115 feet above sea level. 

All locks in the canal have been built in pairs, to avoid 
interruption of navigation in case of accident, and also to 
expedite the passage of ships by using one set for the ascent 
and the other for the descent. The locks are 110 feet wide 
and have usable lengths of 1000 feet. 

One of the greatest accomplishments in connection with 
the building of the Panama Canal by the United States was 
the overcoming of the very unhealthy conditions which had 
previously existed in the district traversed by the canal. 





MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


Constructor of the Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone was made one of the healthiest sections in 
the world, notwithstanding the fact that as many as 45,000 
people have been employed on the canal at one time. 

The successful completion of this vast undertaking by the 
Government of the United States has conferred upon the 
commerce of the world at large a benefit which will doutless 
continue to be utilized and appreciated during many cen- 
turies; and it is fitting that opening of this new waterway 
to commerce should be 
celebrated by the greatest 
of all international exposi- 
tions, upon the Pacific 
Coast. 


MaAjor-GENERAL GEORGE 
W. GOETHALS 


Col. George W. Goethals 
was in 1907 appointed 
chief engineer of the Pa- 
nama Canal by President 
Roosevelt, and directly 
thereafter took charge of 
the work, becoming the 
supreme arbiter of all af- 
fairs in the Canal Zone. 
He instilled into the work 
and the workers a degree 
of energy and enthusiasm 
which, combined with his 
personal supervision and 
constant interest, were ef- 
fective in pushing the con- 
struction of the canal 
through to completion 
within seven years. 

Col. Goethals proved 
himself to be a man thor- 
oughly fitted for the tre- 
mendous task which was 
imposed upon him. He had 
been an army engineer all 
his life and had been pro- 
fessor of engineering at 
West Point. His specialty 
during active service had 
been in connection with 
locks and fortifications, so 
that his experience had 
been of a nature to fit him especially well for the canal con- 
struction work. The successful issue of his labors has 
demonstrated the wisdom of his appointment. 

He was subsequently promoted to the rank of Major- 
General and made Governor of the Canal Zone. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. C. GorGAS 


Prior to the American occupation of the Canal Zone the 
conditions affecting health on the Isthmus of Panama had 
been of the worst. One of the chief obstacles in the way 
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of the construction of the Panama Canal had always been 
the danger of yellow fever and other diseases. It was early 
recognized that the success of any effort to build the canal 
would depend largely upon proper sanitation and the guard- 
ing of the health of the workers on the Isthmus. 

Col. W. C. Gorgas was chosen to take charge of the sani- 
tation of the Isthmus, and first went there in 1904. His 
study of conditions was followed by most effective work 
in bringing about the elimi- 
nation of the danger of 
yellow fever and the haz- 
ard arising from the 
malaria-bearing mosquito. 
The American general 
death rate began with a’ 
maximum of 49.94 per 
thousand, but was reduced 
to 21.8 per thousand. 
Among the employees 
alone the death rate was 
but 7.50 per thousand. 

The difference between 
conditions during the 
French régime and during 
the American construction 
work is well evidenced by 
the fact that the French 
lost an aggregate of 22,189 
men in nine years with an 
average of 10,200 men em- 
ployed, while in about the 
same period of time the 
loss to the American force 
was less than 4000, with 
an average of 33,000 em- 
ployed. It cost about $6,- 
000,000 to bring about the 
healthful conditions indi- 
cated. 

Naturally, the natives 
of the Isthmus did not take 
kindly to the strenuous 
methods adopted by Col. 
Gorgas, but most of the 
objections were overcome 
by his diplomacy, and the 
result of his work was a 
notable one in the annals 
of sanitation. Subsequently the title of Brigadier-General 
was conferred upon him. 

Brigadier-General Gorgas was quite recently appointed 
Surgeon-General in the United States Army. He was later 
selected by the Rockefeller Foundation to undertake sani- 
tation work in Serbia, where a very large percentage of the 
population is now suffering from typhoid fever and kindred 
diseases, owing to war conditions. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N Y. 
BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
Who Accomplished the Sanitation of the Canal Zone 





SoME INTERESTING Facts 

The calculations upon which the usefulness of the Panama 
Canal were predicated show tremendous savings in distance 
and time for vessels traversing most commercial lanes upon 
the oceans. Thus, the distance between New York and San 
Francisco is reduced by 8100 miles, between New York and 
Hawaii to the extent of 5800 miles, with similar large sav- 
ings between other ports. The economy in time in some 
instances, according to the 
speed of the vessel, ranges 
up to several weeks on a 
single voyage. The cost of 
the canal has been about 
$3 50,000,000. 

By treaties it has been 
provided that the Panama 
Canal shall remain. abso- 
lutely neutral, “and_ shall 
be free and open to’ the 
vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations, and 
shall never be blockaded, 
nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of 
hostility be permitted with- 
in it.” No belligerent ves- 
sel may “embark or dis- 
embark troops, munitions 
of war or warlike mate- 
rials in the canal, except in 
the case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, 
and in such case the transit 
shall be resumed with all 
possible despatch.” 

The form of treaty also 
provides that no warship 
shall be privileged to ex- 
ercise the right of search 
on a commercial ship in 
transit through the canal, 
or within three marine 
miles of either terminal; 
and warships shall not re- 
main in the three - mile 
zone longer than twenty- 
four hours; neither shall a 
vessel of one belligerent 
depart within twenty-four hours from the departure of a 
vessel of war of another belligerent. 

The benefits conferred upon commerce and business by the 
completion of this marvelous piece of engineering are diffi- 
cult to estimate, but the effects are bound to be equally as 
great as those which followed the opening of the Suez Canal 
creating a highway to the Orient and saving the long journey 
around the south of Africa. 
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REMINISCENCES 


By T. H. Wittiams, Assistant MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J.; 
ROCHESTER GERMAN UNDERWRITERS AGENCY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CAMDEN FIRE INSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION OF 


EARLY every event of importance in Cali- 
fornia has reference to the discovery of 
gold in 1849. The first insurance company 
to enter California (during the year 1852) 
was the Liverpool and London, which 
makes this company almost a Forty-niner. 

The early history of this great State 

shows that San Francisco suffered a conflagration in 1849, 

two in 1850 and two in 1851, amounting in all to $16,000,000, 

and without any insurance to assist in rebuilding. These con- 
flagrations were most severe blows to the mercantile interests, 
so every effort was made to induce the few insurance com- 





panies in existence at that time to accept risks in San 
I*rancisco. 

In June, 1852, Joshua P. Haven arrived with the first com- 
pany, and during 1853 the Monarch, the Home, the Park, 
the Washington, the Niagara and the Imperial entered. In 
1855 the Northern Assurance and the Continental entered 
the State, and these companies were followed in 1856 by 
the Unity and the Phoenix of Hartford. 

As the West came in closer contact with the East through 
the building of railroads and steamships more companies 
entered California, until nearly every company of importance 
was represented. 

In 1869 there were thirty companies. The total premiums 
were $2,635,020. In 1914 there were 124 companies and the 
premiums were $16,200,000. 

The first insurance company organized in California was 
the German Mutual Fire Insurance Company, on July 12, 
1858. The organization and operations of this company 
are well described in a most excellent article, entitled “A 
Retrospect,” by J. P. Moore, and published in the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Proceedings of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Pacific, which, with his permission, I will 
take the liberty of copying in part: 

They did not join or bother themselves about the board that had 
been formed the year before. There’ were no daily reports or 
chasing to the board for a rating schedule for them. There were 


no local agents to bother them, and no specials in the field to worry 
them. They were.insurance men and managers who took life easy. 


They had en office for business and it opened at 2 P. M. and 
closed promptly at 3 P. M. each business day. 

If you wished for insurance, that was their hour, and their only 
hour, for business. 

After 3 P. M. they could take a “stein” and smoke their pipe 
in peace. 
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By the terms of their articles of incorporation their business was 
confined exclusively to German people. 

They did their own inspecting, and fixed the rate to suit them- 
selves. Those sturdy old Germans stuck to their company and they 
paid their losses in full for ten long years, until certain politicians, 
who thought it time to have an institution in which to place a 
friend, organized, on March 26, 1868, what they called ‘The Insur- 
ance Commission,” and they passed a law requiring a paid-up capital 
of $100,000, 

So when the Insurance Commissioner asked them for this amount 
to be paid up, on the 24th of June, 1868, they ceased to do business. 


In 1861 the second California company was organized, the 
California Mutual Marine, and this was followed by the 
San Francisco Fire, the California Lloyds, the Merchants 
Mutual Marine, the Builders, the Pacific, the Fireman’s Fund, 
the Peoples, the California Home, the Oriental, the Occiden- 
tal, the Home Mutual, the Union, the California Mutual 
Marine, the California, the Sun of San Francisco, the State 
Investment, the Commercial, the Western, the Atlas, the 
Anglo Nevada, the Southern California, the Vulcan and 
several others. All have now retired except the Fireman’s 
Fund, the Vulcan and the California. The latter company 
is now owned by the Commercial Union of London. 


BoArD OF UNDERWRITERS 

In the early days, the same as now, it was found neces- 
sary to combine the experience of all companies to arrive at 
rates which would allow of a margin of profit, so on Janu- 
ary 6, 1857, the Board of Fire Insurance was formed. 

This board lasted until January 11, 1861, when the San 
Francisco Board of Fire Underwriters was organized. 

During the year 1868 a committee was appointed to for- 
mulate a book of rates which was called “Tariff Book of 
Rates Number One.” It was adopted, and on the eleventh 
day of December, 1868, the following agreement was en- 
tered into: 

We, the undersigned executive officers and commissioned agents 
of the several fire insurance companies doing business in the city 
and county of San Francisco, and State of California, hereby agree 
and pledge our honor as gentlemen to adhere strictly to the follow- 
ing tariff of rates as minimum rates of premium for the trans- 
action of fire insurance business in the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories, and that we will neither directly for indirectly depart from 
said rates, nor allow any person or persons in our employment or 
under our control to depart from said rates, by the remitting of any 
portion of the premium, or by the remitting of any portion of the 
agents’ commissions, or by any means whatsoever. 

It is further agreed, by the signers of this agreement, that they 
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will pay no commissions, rebate or compensation whatsoever for 
business offered by insurance brokers (meaning thereby persons 
who make a business of soliciting and controlling insurance from 
the public, and placing the same for profit). That they will not 
directly nor indirectly, allow any commissions, discount or draw- 


backs to customers or their employees, merchants, clerks, savings 
banks or their employees, or to any other persons, except as pro- 


vided for hereafter, to wit: 


It is understood and agreed that the signers of this agreement 
may employ solicitors who will operate for them exclusively. 

The names of all solicitors employed by the several companies 
and agents shall be furnished to the permanent committee of the 
signers of this agreement. 

In the event of such solicitor or employee making any concession 
on any policy or renewal solicited by him, either by returning any 
portion of his commission or of the premium or by gift, or in the 
event of a willful misrepresentation of the hazard to the office, 
whereby a less rate shall be fixed than the tariff dictates, or by 
any other act shall violate the letter or spirit of this agreement, 
it is hereby agreed, on the facts being presented to the office em- 
ploying such person, he shall be summarily discharged. 

And it further agreed, that in the event of the discharge of any 
employee for such cause, he shall be utterly refused employment 
in any and all offices who are parties to this agreement. 

Witness our hands this eleventh day of December, 1868: 

A. J. Ratston, Secretary, Pacific Insurance Company. 

GustAvE ToucHArD, President, Union Insurance Company. 

R. H. Macitt, Manager, Phoenix of Hartford and Home of New 
York. 

W. B. Jounston, Agent, Liverpool and London and Globe. 

Gro. C. BoarpMAN, Agent, Aftna Insurance Company of Hartford. 

Henry Dutton, Vice-President, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 

W. H. Tittmncuast, Agent, North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company. 

Gro. S. Mann, President, Home Mutual Insurance Company. 

C. F. McDermott, President, Peoples Insurance Company. 

FALKNER, BELL & Co., Agents, Imperiai Insurance Company. 

C. ApotpH Low & Co., Agents, North American Fire Insurance 
Company. 

B. RotuscuiLp, Secretary, Occidental Insurance Company. 

Wo. Lane Booxer, Agent, Northern Assurance Company. 

R. B. Swain & Co., Agents, Manhattan and Phoenix of Brooklyn. 

Morris SpeYER, Agent, Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Company. 

ZENAS CROWELL, Secretary, California Insurance Company. 


Only one of the gentlemen, R. H. Magill, who signed the 
above agreement, is now in the business, and only eight of 
the companies are in existence. 

This agreement forced all of the companies to hire the 
brokers on a salary, and the company which paid the most 
secured the broker with the largest business. 

Now we have no brokers or solicitors on a salary and all 
business in San Francisco must be written through a broker, 
who receives the regular commission, which cannot, under 
the rules of the Brokers Exchange, be increased by any 
company. 

The San Francisco Board of Fire Underwriters was suc- 
ceeded by the Board of Fire Underwriters of San Francisco 
on March 18, 1870. The name was subsequently changed 
to the Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

In July, 1881, it was found necessary to reorganize under 
the name of the California Underwriters, and in May, 1884, 
this was succeeded by the Pacific Insurance Union. 

This organization lasted until February, 1895, when the 
present board, the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, 
was formed. 


The present board has proved most efficient, not only to 
the companies composing its membership, but to the public 
as well. Under its guidance rating and inspection bureaus 
have been established and maintained which have materially 
reduced the cost of insurance by pointing out to the insured 
the way to reduce the fire hazard. 


Fire WASTE 


San Francisco buildings in the earlier days were mostly 
frame structures, and the loss ratio seldom exceeded thirty- 
five per cent. In time these buildings were largely replaced 
with brick and the fire-fighting facilities improved, but the 
losses increased until now we can count on a ratio of nearly 
fifty per cent. This, apparently, is the history all over the 
United States. The reason would seem to be that the coal- 
oil lamp and coal gas were safer than electricity, crude oil, 
gasoline and other present lighting systems; that merchants 
are more careless because protection from almost any kind 
of loss can be secured; that the social conditions of the 
country require more of people, and that this necessity for 
greater income has created a moral hazard that better con- 
struction of buildings will not offset. Another very import- 
ant condition is the attitude of the courts in interpreting the 
policy contract. The thought that it is legitimate to beat 
a corporation interferes with justice to such an extent that 
it is almost impossible to convict when the crime is arson. 
When the people realize that it is their money which is being 
destroyed by the firebug they will insist upon laws which 
will reduce the fire waste. These are conditions which did 
not confront the underwriter of fifty years ago. 


SpectAL AGENTS 


In the good old days the special agent was more than a 
producer of premium income. He was the company, when 
on the road. He appointed agents and instructed them in the 
art of making rates and writing policies. He inspected all 
risks, adjusted losses, made maps, advised the office as to 
lines and was, in fact, a general advisor. He would start 
his trip at Benicia and visit all towns in Northern Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and Nevada, and then return to the office. The trip 
would take from three to four months. 

The railroad stopped at Redding, so he would ride in the 
Pullman section of a Concord coach for three or four days 
until he reached the end of the railroad in Oregon. In 
Oregon he connected with a mixed train or a freight. Few 
of the towns were reached by railroad; dead-axe wagons 
and stages were the best means of conveyance. Hotel ac- 
commodations were very poor and traveling was dangerous 
and hard. 

No office had more than two special agents, while to-day 
they have from four to fourteen, and each covers a very 
limited territory. 

Now steam and electric railroads, with every known con- 
venience and comfort, run to nearly all cities and towns. 

The board of underwriters makes the rates. 
tion bureau inspects all special hazards and large risks. The 
adjusting bureau adjusts the losses. The Sanborn Map Com- 
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pany makes maps of all places, and the various States tell 
you what kind of agents you may appoint at so much each. 
It would seem that the special agent of to-day has a very 
easy time compared with the old-time special, but, while 
traveling is more comfortable, competition is keener and it 
requires ability to cope with the present conditions. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 
The tendency of the times is to regulate by legislation 


nearly everything, and especially the insurance companies. 
This has been brought about by keeping the people in ignor- 


forced down. Laws are being passed that make it almost 
impossible to operate successfully. This forces the small 
companies to reinsure and go out of business, for their assets 
are not large enough to furnish an income with which to pay 
dividends and create sufficient reserves. The present rating 
system does not formulate rates which leave a margin of 
underwriting profit, but the people believe that the profit is 
enormous. 

The duty, then, of every insurance man is to educate the 
public; and when we fuily appreciate the importance of this, 
and do our share, conditions must improve. 


ance. The National Board of Fire Underwriters is very 
wisely endeavoring to educate the masses by interesting 
universities and schools in teaching the fundamental prin- 
ciples of insurance, and the necessity of creating large sur- 
pluses to provide for conflagrations. 

Taxes are being increased constantly, and rates are being 
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Arizona. | California, | Colorado. | Hawaii. Idaho. Montana. Nevada. Oregon. Utah. ‘Washington. 
Preliminary Documents: | 
pre Banc: peered BR ee ee eae og Yes Yes Beate, Yes : an re peoernlbiwes sie og» WE WiPadivas soe . 
Optional 
: Copy charter or articles of incorporation............... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes with State Yes Yes Yes 
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i Appointment as attorney..........:.-eeeeeeee eee eees Cor. Com’rs.| Resident | Ins. Com. | Resident | Ins. Com. | Resident Resident Resident Resident | Ins. Com. 
(3 oe ee ee eee eee Eee Cee es eee ee 1 a Pee ee AT Pee reer SAA Ae (Poti nied Aer) See aes a Re are 
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Certificate of examination by some State official......]........... MAES he Uostasiess ise eh Sa pea ES TER Ronee rea Laws Oh ca shi See he ino che oabi een cP oe rs eee 
a Fees: Based on 
4 INE NOIR 5 ao. 5 Sip \0.6:6:0.9 nro be wn.¢ soln atin 2 0's doe as $30.00 $10.00 No. Prov. $10.00 $50.00 Premiums $100.00 $100.00 $5.00 $10.00 
a EE ERE CML CRP rec Mar. 31 July 1 Feb. 28 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 Mar. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 | Last a of Apr. 1 
i eb. | 
M IETS CF, are Vint oc boas 9.55 aa Seed Ge DD ode wlase $25.00 $25.00 $55.00 $23.00 $50.00 Dee Oe Pleuey pea ss $5.00 $61.00 | $20.00 
iu I IE OMDB 5 5 i's ois cin cee sab awtaans Wve >uee $2.00 $1.00 $2.00 $2.00 $3.00 $5.00 No Prov. $5.00 ‘ tag ‘ $2.00 
i ast day o 
f Ses Se eT CET eT. Mar. 31 July 1 Feb. 28 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 OS | Pe ei ee Dec. 31 Feb. Apr. 1 
f i rg te Mh i ee he eae oe TE Ae TP OR A eehe TR eer MTS) Ta] Ie ere es | kee ee ORG MERE Keay hele: a Sema ere 
H 2% less ret.|134% less |2% if less 2% net |2% less ret. 
; WAGE OE ROMNIS TARE) on ic vie pi esinces years prems and | ret. prems. |than 50% of prems. and | Based on 2% less “ 
i prems. paid . assets are in- cancellat’ns | premium dividends 14% 24% 
; for reins. ves. in State ES eee 
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* First half payable sixth Monday after first Monday in July, second half payable first Monday in February. t Prior to 1892 Am. 434%, 1892-1907, inclusive, Am. 4%; since 1907 
Am. 34%. +t Company must have unimpaired cash capital of $200,000. a Company must appoint resident, to whom other agents must report monthly. 6 Policies issued prior to 1910, 
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Act. 4%; thereafter Am. 344%. 
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THE DREAM CITY CREATED 


HE history of the city of San Francisco is 
something of a romance that is far more 
engaging to the American reader than the 
romance of the old cities of Rome and 
Carthage, whose ups and downs were of 
much the same character, with the differ- 
ence that the economic and social conditions 
surrounding the growth and development 
of the cities of the Old World have gone 
forever, while the development of the city 

of the Golden Gate has been along the economic and social 

lines of to-day, with which all Americans are familiar. 

While the founding of the city dates back many years 
prior, the real trade development of San Francisco did not 
begin until the news of the discovery of gold in the State of 
California was spread broadcast over the country in 1849. 
There was a mad rush at that time of people of all classes 
of society from every part of the country to the Pacific Coast 
to become wealthy over night. The gold cry resulted in the 
influx of persons, desirable and undesirable to the welfare of 
the little town in the West, which became a city in a short 
time. A few of the pilgrims in search of wealth found it, 
but thousands were left in the strange land to eke out a living 
in some other way than by the digging of gold. 

It was this great mass of folk who were destined to. be- 
come veritable paupers and in the expediency of their need 
sought other resources in the surrounding country. They 
became the tillers of the soil, the industrial workers and the 
laborers for the rapidly growing millionaires who had been 
their traveling companions across the continent. 

The possibilities of great success in agriculture in the 
Far West were limited in those early days because of the 
small market for the enormous supplies that the fertile soil 
was capable of producing. It was not until well along in 
the nineteenth century that the first transcontinental railroads 
were completed and the great markets of the East were 
opened to the producers in California, and the first gleam 
of real general wealth began to shine. Rapid development of 
the home markets led to overproduction and the necessity for 
foreign markets. 

By great good fortune to the San Franciscans, Commodore 
Perry of the United States Navy succeeded in opening the 
gates of China and the Far East to the world’s commerce, 
bringing the longed-for market to the people just about the 
time it was needed. The last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought remarkable prosperity to the Pacific Coast. San 
Francisco, with its wonderful harbor facilities, was the leader 
in the development of urban life. Modern buildings soon 
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replaced many of the old-time frame structures, but the de- 
velopment continued only at the fastest rate human pro- 
ductivity, together with the human capacity to consume, 
could travel, and there were many out-of-date structures 
still standing at the time the city suffered its first serious 
setback in 1906. 

The remarkable growth from a small trading town to a 
a leading city of 400,000 population in a little less than sixty 
years was like the dream of the opium fiend who had the 
vision of Kubla Khan, for almost as the ideal city was com- 
plete it was doomed by an unforeseen interruption. As the 
poet Coleridge was in the midst of his dream of Kubla Khan, 
a person interrupted to ask a question. In making his reply 
he banished the picture that was in his mind, and it was 
gone forever. So when the earthquake and fire of 1906 in 
San Francisco doomed America’s most beautiful metropolis 
many thought the city a thing of the past—a mere dream. 
Unlike the vision of the poet, however, that of the San Fran- 
ciscans was imperishable. 

There was in the early settlers of San Francisco a strong 
recognition of the value of scientific co-operation for mutual 
benefit and success. Fortunately this factor still prevails in 
the life of the people of that section. In the working of this 
great element the inhabitants of San Francisco were led to 
carry heavy insurance on their property, in order to be pre- 
pared to meet a possible loss by the destruction of any one 
of the structures toward the erection of which all had con- 
tributed so much. 

The loss came, and it was unprecedented in the history 
of conflagrations. Nearly five square miles of buildings were 
swept by fire in three days and two nights. In all, there were 
more than 25,000 structures that fell before the flames, which, 
together with their contents, entailed a loss of approximately 
$1,000,000,000. The estimated value of the property alone 
was placed at $350,000,000., 

While there was at first some question as to the liability 
of the insurance companies, owing to the fact that the con- 
flagration was preceded by an earthquake, the companies in 
the main accepted responsibility and paid their losses in full. 
The people of San Francisco, in general, gratefully appre- 
ciated the helping hand that reached out to them at a time 
when they most needed it, in the shape of insurance settle- 
ments of more than $175,000,000 in less than a year after 
the disaster occurred. It was no easy task for the under- 
writers to meet these obligations, and several small com- 
panies were swept out of business in their efforts. In order 
to fulfill their moral obligations a number of companies raised 
the necessary money by various expedients, involving heavy 
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Much of the money 
paid out by the companies was for losses for which they 
The insurance 


contributions by their stockholders. 


could not have been held legally responsible. 
companies thus became, to a great extent, philanthropic in- 
stitutions. 

Within two years there were marked visible signs of the 
purpose to which the money paid by the insurance com- 
panies was being used. Buildings of the most modern style 
were erected or put in course of construction. The streets 
were cleared for all time of any impediment in the way 
of overhead wires and telegraph and telephone poles. To-day, 
only nine years after the great crisis, San Francisco is a 
bigger city than ever before, with the largest number of 
buildings after the most up-to-date scientific structural de- 
sign of any city its size in the world. It is in truth a new 
city, born of insurance. 

To a citizen of the old San Francisco it must indeed be 
with pleasure that he looks upon the city as it is to-day and 
reflects upon what it might have been had it not been for the 
timely aid of fire insurance. How different his sensations 
and thoughts must be from those of a citizen of Rome who, 
nine years after its destruction by Nero, might look back 
upon the ruins of the beautiful city that was! 

In order that the full significance of the rebuilding of the 
city might not be tucked away among the things to be for- 
gotten because they have passed, the managers of the Panama- 


Pacific Exposition deemed it wise to set aside a period to 
commemorate the destruction of the city by fire and the 
institution which rebuilt it. A week of the activities of the 
World’s Fair was set aside especially for this purpose. As . 
the conflagration in itself taught many lessons in building 
construction, efficient fire-protection apparatus and fire-pre- 
vention devices, so the observance of Insurance Week ex- 
emplifies the need of “Protection Against Loss by Fire.” 
The displays went further than to teach the benefits of fire 
insurance. They bore valuable lessons regarding accident 
and disease prevention and opened the eyes of the world to 
a fuller and more sensitive appreciation of the greatest of 
The city of 
yore and the city of to-day, when pictured side by side, con- 
stitute a genuine illustration of what a great mass of wealth 
was replaced, and typifies what wealth can be saved from 


social and financial institutions—insurance. 


eternal destruction, so far as individuals are concerned, by 
the co-operative workings of the insurance system. 

The old-time citizen of San Francisco surely must feel 
as the New England yankee who went into a frequented 
restaurant whose menu listed pudding as the dessert. 

There was no pudding, however, and the waiter brought 
him a cut of his favorite pie. 

“Ah!” the Yankee said, “I only ordered pudding, but they 
brought me pie!” 


LIFE INSURANCE IN PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY ™* 








ARIZONA. CALIFORNIA. 





Premiums. in Force. Premiums. in Force. 


COLORADO. IDAHO. MONTANA. 





Insurance 
in Force. 


Insurance 
in Force. 


Insurance 


Premiums. in Force. Premiums. Premiums. 
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635,707,310 
585,766,733 
526,249,213 
410,404,171 
431,916,233 
369,239,714 
362,188,884 
315,317,680 
306,065,619 
303,469,802 
286,646,806 


t t 22,283,434 
1,051,128 33,181,303 20,398,080 
771,588 24,486,467 22,990,111 
805,583 24,660,649 14,511,598 
851,286 17,706,369 15,755,524 
788,747 22,796,593 13,569,859 
729,435 21,364,023 13,799,570 
675,619 19,512,032 11,823,455 
615,142 17,838,006 11,458,955 
542,136 15,617,091 11,370,979 
570,687 16,585,496 10,817,332 














94,589, 169 
86,148,614 
77,595,680 
56,381,416 
55,770,109 
54,432,309 
46,323,630 
43,538,271 
42,969,215 
45,099,343 
42,741,610 


3,024,074 
2,724,611 
2,542,676 
2,088,133 
1,422,409 
2,403,545 
1,546,891 
1,501,448 
1,561,616 
1,624,089 
1,564,987 


6,058,208 
5,528,777 
5,371,134 
5,331,909 
4,795,412 
4,766,652 
4,315,760 
4,421,809 
4,260,802 
4,084,851 
3,848,213 


186,132,646 
177,276,655 
164,780,969 
158,369,110 
139,750,835 
139,687,688 
124,762,372 
125,627,553 
114,024,448 
113,381,650 
107,332,268 


4 d 
43,377,239 
37,217,074 
28,354,664 
27,892,642 
23,070,923 
19,523,076 
19,185,197 
19,358,327 
21,130,823 
19,238,719 


tT 
1,323,988 
1,058,199 
874,168 
875,293 
789,133 
689,233 
642,856 
1,021,831 
724,156 
661,684 




















NEVADA. OREGC 





Insurance 


Premiums. in Force. Premiums. 


IN. 


Urau. WASHINGTON. 





Insurance 


Insurance L 
in Force. 


in Force. 


Insurance 


in Force. Premiums. Premiums. 





tT 
4,019,727 
3,719,216 
3,060,378 
2,698,987 
2,307,770 
1,970,232 
1,965,008 
2,068,334 
2,057,802 
1,877,994 


; 
16,333,794 
15,314,226 
12,145,515 
11,983,559 
11,414,296 
10,083,979 
9,698,924 
8,584,753 
8,961,765 
7,373,972 


t | 
544,460 | 
527,542 | 
463,043 
449,852 
445,695 
408,473 
390,274 
330,780 
325,328 
249,731 











208,284,650 
188,397,867 
178,057,515 
150,241,345 
135,385,528 
117,950,988 
107,224,621 
93,279,286 
86,131,203 
83,705,448 
72,864,450 


64,011,997 
73,756,763 
56,455,565 
51,753,875 
46,941,019 
42,933,856 
37,306,882 
40,635,580 
36,991,551 
36,548,650 
33,250,579 


6,933,356 
6,353,316 
5,819,824 
5,206,134 
4,762,295 
4,253,644 
3,946,390 


 g 
123,518,207 
112,724,612 
96,340,073 
79,621,951 
66,714,980 
57,934,150 
55,950,508 
56,214,920 
56,330,926 
50,248,321 











1,122,945 








*Includes industrial business. 
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+ 1914 figures not available. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


OR, June 10, 1915. 




















PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BUSINESS SECTION OF SAN FRANCISCO, IN 1905, BEFORE THE GREAT FIRE 
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VIEWS OF RUINS IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE CONFLAGRATION, SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL, 1906 NORTHWEST FROM CAL 













































































EARLY DAYS 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By Samuet R. Weep, or WEED & KENNEDY, NEw York 


HILE my initiation into the insurance busi- 
ness did not occur until after I had left 
California, during the period of my residence 
in San Francisco I witnessed one of the 
great fires which subjected that city to severe 
ioss, and was a member of the volunteer fire 

department of that city. 
In January, 1851, I arrived in San Fran- 
cisco with my mother and sisters after a 
tedious, uncomfortable voyage of about forty-one days from 
New York by way of the Isthmus of Panama. My father 
met us and conducted us to our first abode in the city, which 
was on Kearney street between Pine and Bush. Much of the 
ground in that vicinity was then 


placed at about $2,000,000, a staggering sum for a city of 
less than 15,000 people, and with probably none of the loss 
covered by insurance. On May 4, 1850, there occurred the 
second great fire, which started almost upon the same spot 
as the first, and in a few hours swept away several blocks, 
causing a loss estimated at $5,000,000. In less than ten days 
thereafter more than half of the burned district was again 
rebuilt, and the succeeding six months witnessed an attempt 
to construct a more substantial city. 

On June 14, of the same year, a fire which caused 
$8,000,000 loss broke out in a bakery on Kearney street, 
between Sacramento and Clay, and swept to the water’s edge, 
consuming everything in its path, including some of the re- 

built section. By this fire, it is 





vacant. The living conditions 
may be somewhat gauged by 
the facts that water carts de- 
livered water at the front doors 
of residences, and cows were 
often milked in the streets, 
although the more common 
method of delivering milk was 
by means of a donkey with a 
can suspended on each side. 

Immediately after my arrival 
I secured a job on one of the 
wharves, checking off packages 
just landed by a clipper ship 
from Boston, for which [ re- 
ceived the sum of five dollars 
for five hours’ work. During 
the eight and a half years of 
San Francisco I was never without employment, and much 
of the time at high wages for one of my age. I was about 
fourteen years old when we reached the city, and within two 
years I had secured two political positions, which I occupied 
concurrently, each paying $150 per month. One office was 
that of sergeant-at-arms of the Board of Assistant Aldermen, 
and the other was assistant clerk of the Common Council. 
These positions I secured through having been employed on 
the San Francisco Whig, the only Whig newspaper in the 
city at that time. 

San Francisco met with a number of severe fire losses 
within a period of four years. One in 1849, which occurred 
on the day before Christmas, consumed the most flourishing 
portion of the town. Dennison’s Exchange, on the Plaza, 
where it began, was a light, wooden building which was ceiled 
with cotton cloth, freshly painted! The loss by this fire was 


my subsequent residence in 


VIEW UP MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, IN 1865 


stated, “many citizens previ- 
ously regarded as wealthy were 
reduced to poverty.” 

One outcome of this fire, or 
of the succession of fires, was 
an increasing demand for the 
construction of fireproof build- 
ings, but, unfortunately, the 
materials and the knowledge 
required were absent, although 
there were some remarkable 
successes achieved, even under 
difficulties. 

While these good intentions 
were being discussed, and 
means being sought for carry- 
ing them out, the fourth con- 
flagration happened, beginning in a hotel on the north side 
of Jackson street, above Kearney, destroying the square 
bounded by Jackson, Kearney, Pacific and Dupont streets, 
with the exception of one building, and then crossing Jackson 
street and sweeping up to the Plaza, leaving only two or 
three buildings in its wake. It also crossed Kearney street 
and burned part of a block. However, many of the build- 
ings thus destroyed were mere shanties, so that the financial 
loss was not so heavy as by the previous fires. 

On May 4, 1851, there happened what was termed the 
“Anniversary Fire,” because it occurred upon the same date 
as one of the large fires in the preceding year. This fire 
was generally believed to have been of incendiary origin, and 
its beginning was ascribed to a gang of ruffians largely made 
up of convicts from Australia and known as the “Sydney 
Coves” or “Sydney Ducks” Threats had been heard which 
led the citizens of the city to fear this conflagration, but they 
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were apparently unable to prevent it. It started in a paint 
shop on the south side of Clay street, near Dupont street, and 
spread east to Kearney, north to Jackson, east to the water’s 
edge and the wharves as far as Battery street, south to Cali- 
fornia and back to the water’s edge to Sansome and Pine 
streets, back by an irregular line to Kearney and to both 
sides of Sacramento street and nearly to Dupont. 

At that time fire engines were few, and two of them were 
put out of commission by the destruction of the shore ends 
of the wharves on which they were stationed. 

I was a witness of this conflagration and assisted in re- 
moving the books and portable stock of my employers, Jen- 
nings & Brewster, prior to the destruction of their place 
of business. In this fire several lives were lost by those who 
were attempting to save an iron building at Montgomery and 
Sacramento streets from destruction. Several buildings were 
saved from this fire which succumbed to the great conflag- 
ration in April, 1906. It has 


cents per pail, and handing to my beloved mother many dollars 
earned by my youthful water service. If water was so scarce 
for drinking purposes, what must it have been from the stand- 
point of fire fighting! Nevertheless, there was the beginning 
of a fire department long before there were cisterns or run- 
ning water. The water of the Bay was always available, and 
thus it may be said that San Francisco had a salt-water 
service for fire purposes long before New York had, and 
before that established in 1908. 

The first steps taken to organize a fire department dated 
from Christmas day, 1849. At that time there were thirteen 
fire engines in the city and they were of an antiquated type, 
and were not supplied with adequate hose. Following the 
fires of May and June, 1850, an ordinance was passed pro- 
viding for the organization of a fire department; and within 
the next three or four years numerous engine and hook- 
and-ladder companies were formed, and some fine apparatus, 

for those days, secured from 





been estimated that the losses 
due to this conflagration 
amounted to about $25,000,000. 
It destroyed a considerable por- 
tion of the business district of 
the city, which then had a pop- 
ulation of about 40,000. The 
area covered by the fire was 
about eighteen blocks. 

Although insurance was prac- 
tically unknown in San Fran- 
cisco at that time, or at least 
availed of to a very limited 
extent, the people of the city 
were most energetic and enter- 
prising, and lost no time in 
proceeding to rebuild in the 
burned district. Within ten days, it is stated, 250 buildings 
had been erected and occupied. 

Following this large fire, which, as above noted, was 
ascribed to incendiaries, a Vigilance Committee was formed 
and shortly caught one of the gang mentioned and hanged 
him. The people feared another anniversary fire on June 14, 
but that date was safely passed. Nevertheless, within eight 
days thereafter, on June 22, the sixth great fire broke out, 
commencing in a dwelling at Pacific and Powell streets, 
within a block of my home. This fire spread rapidly and 
covered a large, irregular area, including some of the then 
partially rebuilt territory burned over by the fire of May 4. 
There was no doubt that this was an incendiary fire. It 
destroyed about one-fifth of all the dwellings in the city and 
wiped out property to the value of $6,000,000. With many 
people this fire proved the deciding factor which led them 
to move elsewhere, but those remaining pluckily undertook 
the rebuilding of the city, which did not thereafter suffer 
from an extensive conflagration until April, 1906. 

Fresh water was a very scarce commodity in San Francisco 
in those early days. I well remember, in June, 1851, deliver- 
ing water from the fine well which was in the rear of my 
father’s dwelling to the neighbors on the block at twenty-five 











VIEW DOWN MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, IN 1865 


Sey. the big cities in the East. 


In January, 1854, although 
not quite seventeen years old, 
I joined the “Vigilant” com- 
pany and did many an hour’s 
hard labor on the old_ side- 
levers. I think the proudest 
moment of my life, up to that 
time, was when I was permitted 
to wear a red flannel shirt and 
a fireman’s hat at the Fourth 
of July parade in 1854, when 
the fire department participated 
in all its glory of polished 
brass, fresh uniforms, wreaths 
and flags. That was the ro- 
mance of the old fire depart- 
ment. The reality was turning out of bed at 1 or 2 o'clock in 
the morning and hauling a hose cart or engine an eighth, a 
quarter, a half mile or a full mile through sand almost 
impassable, and then working the brakes for an indefinite 
period and feeling used up all the next day. Despite the hard 
work, I have never ceased to feel proud of my connection 
with old “Vigilant No. 9” in 1854. 

My recollections as to insurance matters in San Francisco 
in the fifties are rather hazy. Two Philadelphia companies 
had signs posted at the office of Commodore C. K. Garrison, 
then Mayor of the city, in 1856 or 1857. One of these com- 
panies, I am sure, was the old Quaker City Fire, and the 
other, I think, was either the Franklin or the Fame. About 
that time, also, the late Joshua P. Haven was, I believe, 
agent for the Liverpool and London and Globe. The Ham- 
burg-Bremen also had an agency with Morris Speyer, which 
was its first in the United States. In fact, the company con- 
fined its business in this country to California until 1870, but 
broadened out here following the great Chicago fire. 

Writing towards the end of 1907, when prophets of evil 
were predicting that San Francisco would never be rebuilt, 
I emphatically protested against this pessimistic view of the 
situation, believing that the energy and optimism of the busi- 
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ness men of San Francisco would prevail following the great the broad-minded enterprise of the city and its citizens, and 
conflagration of 1906, as it had after the conflagrations of a an achievement upon which, as an old Californian, I offer 
half-century before. It gives me great pleasure to note that my sincere congratulations. 

my confidence in the recuperative power of the city of San 

Francisco, aided in its time of stress by a vast amount of 

fire insurance money, has been borne out by the rebuilding Vjhj 
of the burned section. The beautiful and elaborate exposition wed 
with which San Francisco is celebrating its shortened water 

communication with the East and with Europe is a credit to 








STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS REGARDING FIRE INSURANCE. 





























| . | 
Alaska | Arizona Poser Colorado Hawaii | Idaho Montana Nevada | Oregon Utah fret 
| | | | 
Preliminary Documents: 
Latest annual statement..........)....0:0. Yes Yes Vee etaciayaiseweuses Yeo | Vou Yes Yes Yes 
Copy charter or articies of incor- 
WUNIREMOINN 315 obi oso ots 8 ist isl cas ene Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Certificate of home State as to capi- 
RE Ns ee er gthg a alta Yes | Yes Yes kYes Meee lo teiuees Yes Yes Web es ses Yes 
Appointment as attorney......... Resi- | Corp. | Resident} Ins. Res. or |_ Ins. Com. or | Resident| Res. or |Res. chf.| Ins. 
dent | Com’rs Com’r | Com’r | Com’r |Agt. each! Com’r office Com’r 
county | 
Copies of policies used in State.....)........ Wee i asec BC ail Ss Sa ee eee = PRR Freed) tr eee; Sheer Ves 
Acceptance of reinsurance law..... PCS stares MM SBS cox) s-xxse3 gd ree bo wacclal oe ceo pbecle wad Webeuw ada pb creel eaten aee 
Acceptance of Insurance Code....|........| Ves |........ i eee Ss as Say Se sah lwshek Goecesians WO Tada 
Certified copy of by-laws......... De eee IM oP cnt aco ice Pegaso tele he | Yes | Gl ER ray pie ekeisl Fert eel) Bkvetites y 
Names and residences of officers; 
and directors...........02..4:1 Tere even eee Bre Fyah ie FRE Pe etree Beato. 
Certificate of deposit (foreign com-| | 
OS SRE Ser ares renen i marmentep ene Somaneede eg Yes 7 MS ae Bley eaee | Yes Yes | Yes et SPE Ves 
Certificate of examination by some} | 
‘ RUIN o's ue was cs wee Be ces Acree a eee | Yes >” ad Cpr. | Yes Wl ve ie i oa ee ole eae ete ee 
Fees: 
Filing articles of incorporation...|........ 25.00 | 55.00; 50.00, 25.00 | 10.00 , 300.00 Rare eee 25.00 
Filing annual statement........)........ 25.00 | 20.00} 50.00} 10.00} 50.00; 25.00)........|........ 50.00 | 20.00 
Filing power of attorney........ 5.00 5.00 | 410.00 |....... besa ae oce y Bln Pee 5.00 5.00 1.00; 1.00 
Issuing agent’s license.........., 25.00) 2.00} 1.00] *2.00| 2.00; 3.00; 5.00); 1.00} 1.00} 2.00} 2.00 
Issuing company’s license....... 5.00 | g50.00 | 10.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 | 7250.00 |........ | 100.00 | 155.00 15.00 10.00 
POCO ENG 8 ee eiteulawpeeedsh MEL Beas sd oxas aiachinem eo Yes tL Wa eer Yes Yes Yes 
Taxes on premiums (State)....... 1% 2% | d2% e2% | ne2% e2% |f2%% | None e2% 14% | e¢2Uu% 
axes on premiums (Fire Dept. or 
Es Sh 5 5 Scars ties Le gmemcebcacimcas FERNS Selene Seen Pea ees Popes fener Ra 
NST LEO ST PROL 200,000 |2200,000 | $200,000 | 100,000 |4200,000 | 200,000 |a200,000 |a200,000 | t200,000 | 200,000 
Standard policy law (Form).......|......... N.Y. oC TE Apart ae Be. Fe ae ee Jo ccecees N.Y. |..------ N.Y. 
NN 3S g aan Nd de aca OL eeaee ph ean Reais Ute at, Riaticecd pas eh Mr tee Fer eet Boer Yes 
Resident agent’s law.............|.......-. gaa CSR epee Yes | Yes Yes Yes | Yes Yes Yes Yes 
ME ee de cde Sheen oe a ne Sena! Merle te Veneer Fp (wer etre AU ae Ss ae Yes 
NS Taos neha Setanta ate oad oy eaten e ber I APRS GOR FF eee , TE Geers Maree» 
Reinsurance prohibited in un- | | 
i Lege MEAN, Cag mee WAG ete ile Sere es Yes Yes Wee Al os cc an be eer 











siohe License required for each member of firm. For each company. § Fire and marine, $300,000. _$ Domestic cos., limiting operations, $50,000. a Domestic cos.. 
2 :000, ¢ Foreign cos., 4%. d Also tax on capital. ¢ Net. f Over $5,000 premiums, 2%. g Renewal, $30. h Appointment general agent and filing bond for 
$20,000, 4 Also fees to Secretary of State. | Minimum fee, ten cents per thousand. & Department ruling. / Preparation of abstract of annual statement. 1” 5% tax 
on p-emiums paid unregistered companies; returns to be made by insured. 
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INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


By A. W. Tuorn‘ron, MANAGER, SAN Francisco, LonpoN ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


“This Section shall be liberally construed,” is the language 
which concludes the most vicious piece of legislation which 
has ever been enacted. It refers to section 34 of the Insur- 
ance Code of the State of Washington. 

Six years ago the legislature of that State authorized the 
Governor to appoint a Commission for the purpose of pre- 
paring an insurance code, and for the following two years 
the members of the committee labored arduously in amending 
and revising the insurance laws of the State, and there is 
no doubt they intended their proposed code to be fair to the 
people and the companies. In its provisions it adopted the 
New York standard policy as the statutory one for use in the 
State of Washington, and that part of the code which so 
provided eventually became a law of the State. 

Companies were given a reasonable time by the Insurance 
Commissioner to use up the old forms of policies on hand— 
nearly all of which contained the conditions of the New 
York standard form verbatim. The code, however, provided 
for certain wording to be printed on the filing face of the 
policy and for the rate of premium to be shown thereon. 

These minor changes forced the companies to eventually 
print a series of policies for use in the State of Washington. 

This policy therefore became statutory, and it was a reason- 
able and legal presumption that its terms and conditions 
would be construed at least as any other contract between 
parties, if not in the same manner as a statute of the State. 

Unfortunately, however, section 34 was injected into the 
code at the last minute and was passed over the vigorous 
protest of the companies. This section practically eliminated 
or nullified every condition of the standard policy and every 
warranty or condition that might be attached thereto by rider 
or otherwise. In part it reads: 

The breach of a warranty or condition in any Contract or Policy 
of Insurance shall not avoid the Policy nor avail the insurer to 
avoid liability unless such breach shall exist at the time of the 
loss and contribute to the loss, anything in the Policy or Contract 
of Insurance to the contrary notwithstanding. In case a loss occurs 
while a breach of warranty exists, if it contribute to the loss, the 
insured shall only be entitled to recover the amount of insurance 


the premium paid would purchase at the rate that would be charged 
without the warranty. 


It requires but little analysis to see that a violation of the 
conditions as to vacancy, change of title, other insurance, etc., 
would in no manner affect the liability, as it could not be 
claimed that the breaches of these conditions contributed to 
the loss. 

In the case of a warranty or condition where a credit in 
rate is given the company is liable under this section, even 
though the breach exists at the time of the loss, and the only 


penalty to the assured for such breach is a slight deduction 
in the amount recovered. For instance, if the rate on a shingle 
mill is ten per cent, a reduction in rate of ten cents is given 
for a watchman’s warranty, then the assured may recover 
$990, even though the insurance company proves that no 
watchman had ever been employed and that the fire would 
not have occurred had there been a watchman on the 
premises. 

This obnoxious feature of the code was not generally known 
among the legal fraternity of the State of Washington until 
within the past six months, when it received a great deal of 
notoriety, due to the decision of a judge of one of the 
Superior Courts, holding that false swearing in the proofs 
did not vitiate the claim, for the reason that the breach of the 
condition as to false swearing did not and could not exist at 
the time of the loss, or contribute to the loss. 

One would naturally think that the section above quoted 
is sufficiently clear and explicit in destroying the policy con- 
ditions without adding to it the language which the legisla- 
tors in their wisdom considered desirable, namely, that “this 
section shall be liberally construed.” 

If the companies could entertain a forlorn hope of winning 
litigation under section 34 it was destroyed by the instruction 
given to courts as to its liberal construction. It would be 
insane to suppose that the liberal construction was in favor of 
the companies, as such was not the intent. 

Why was this drastic measure incorporated into the laws 
of the State of Washington? We know now that certain 
people, who had sustained losses in Washington, over which 
litigation arose, became embittered against insurance com- 
panies and through their instrumentality this section was in- 
jected after the Code Commission had completed their labors. 

In the legislative session of 1915 the insurance companies 
sought to have section 34 amended, not by repealing the sec- 
tion in toto, but through a provision that a breach of a con- 
dition or warranty prior to loss should not void the policy 
unless such a breach existed at the time of the fire. This 
would appear eminently fair to right-thinking people, but our 
efforts at amendment were bitterly opposed by the same 
parties who were originally responsible for section 34, and 
particularly by one man, whose animosity towards insurance 
companies was very pronounced. 

Even after the House and Senate had passed the amend- 
ment proposed the same interests exerted their influence to 
have the Governor veto the bill. Unfortunately, they did not 
prevail, and section 34 has now been altered in the manner 
above set forth. 

The same State has a “valued policy law,’ 


’ 


more drastic, 
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we believe, than any other statute of similar intent. It not 
only forces companies to pay the full amount of insurance 
on any building or structure totally destroyed, but provides 
that in case the company wishes to rebuild it must elect to do 
so within twenty days from notice of loss; actually commence 
operations within thirty days, and in addition to furnishing 
a new building for an old one, pay the assured the rental 
value from the time of the fire until the building is ready for 
occupancy. In other words, a company must commence the 
erection of a new building before the assured is obligated 
under policy conditions to make proofs of loss or furnish 
plans and specifications or any other information regarding 
the building. 

It need scarcely be argued that this statute also is the result 
of bitterness on the part of some loss claimant. 

Three years ago this office paid a loss under a policy which 
was Clearly void, settling with the assured on the actual dam- 
age rather than on the exorbitant claim presented. After 
payment this same assured wrote scurrillous letters threat- 
ening to have antagonistic legislation introduced in Arizona, 
and he later claimed the parentage of at least one vicious 
enactment. 

In California an insurance company is prohibited from 
transferring any suit to the federal Courts. While such a 
law is unconstitutional as an absolute prohibition against such 
transfer, it has nevertheless been held good in sanctioning the 
cancellation of a company’s license for so doing. 

Why may not an insurance company enjoy the same privi- 
leges as any other person, firm or corporation, in having its 
issues adjudicated by a Federal Tribunal? 

California owes more to insurance companies than does any 
other State in the Union, for San ['rancisco is indebted to 
the fire insurance companies for its present existence, on ac- 
count of payments made in 1906. This State should be free 
from any such law as above quoted and free from the nag- 
ging actions of the California Legislature every two years. 

It is useless to enumerate objectionable insurance laws in 
force in the different States on the Pacific Coast. They have 
been inspired mostly by dissatisfied claimants and our law- 
makers have failed to analyze the situation when passing these 
drastic measures. Efforts should be made to rectify the evils 
which now exist, along the lines followed in Washington dur- 
ing the past session in amending Section 34 of the Code. We 
should not be satisfied with a mere effort to oppose further 
obnoxious legislation. 

The National Board, through its laws committee, has 
started in the right direction and has undoubtedly accom- 
plished some good results. It is patent, however, that the 
National Board cannot attend to the details of legislation 
throughout the entire United States. The writer’s opinion 
is that that body should adopt broad principles for its guidance 
and for the guidance of underwriters in different States, leav- 
ing the details in the hands of experienced managers on the 
ground, who should have freedom of action, without inter- 
ference, while confining themselves to the broad principles 
laid down by the National Board. 

For every wrong and for every evil there must be a rem- 
edy. To cure the evil of antagonistic insurance legislation it 


is necessary to demonstrate to the premium payers that the 
burden falls upon their shoulders. 

At the present time underwriters devote a great deal of 
attention to the preparation of schedules for rate-making, but 
in these schedules not one single item appears to show that 
unfair or antagonistic legislation affects the premiums which 
they pay. 

Underwriters know full well that exorbitant taxation, val- 
ued policy laws, anti-discrimination measures, acts prohibiting 
appraisement of losses, local city ordinances imposing licenses 
on agents, etc., etc., all tend to increase insurance rates, and 
the burden must inevitably fall upon the policyholders. 

Why not frankly and candidly point out to the people the 
result of these measures by estimating the cost and including 
the same in our schedule rating? 

Surely the rates must be relatively higher in a State pro- 
viding three per cent tax on gross premiums than in a State 
taxing the companies one per cent upon net premiums after 
deducting losses. It would be a simple matter to compute the 
difference and charge the same directly to the policyholder, 
enumerating such charge in his rating schedule. 

We prepare elaborate systems for ascertaining the key rates 
of different cities and it would be easier to compile a schedule 
of charges for antagonistic legislation which could be readily 
justified. 

The total of the charges for the unfair laws in any State 
could be readily computed and entered against each rate on 
a percentage basis—or printed schedules carrying a charge 
for “antagonistic legislation,” printed in red ink, if necessary. 

In five years after the adoption of such measure the people 
who pay the bulk of the premiums would become familiar 
with these charges and would themselves clamor for a repeal 
of the obnoxious laws and the system would have a deterrent 
effect on future legislation. 

We now threaten our law-makers with increases in rates if 
certain measures are enacted into law, but this “bluff” is 
seldom, if ever, carried out. 

It is quite certain that the laws affecting insurance com- 
panies are becoming gradually worse, for the reason that un- 
fair measures are seldom repealed and each legislative year 
sees more or less added to our burden. 

Our present method of defense is quite evidently inef- 
fective and other means must be eventually adopted, or the 
laws in some States will become absolutely intolerable. 

The writer firmly believes that a frank, candid, honest 
charge in our schedules, for all measures which tend to in- 
crease losses or expenses, will in time accomplish the desired 
result. 
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SAFEGUARDING A_ FIFTY-MILLION-DOLLAR EXPOSITION FROM FIRE 


By Howarp G. Hanvey, SAN FRANcisco, CAL. 


CCORDING to experts on fire risk, there 
is not an area in the world that is as 
safely guarded against conflagration as 
California’s $50,000,000 Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. On the 635 
acres of highly inflammable structures, 
practically every known agent for fire 
fighting has been installed, from water to 

chemicals, and from high-powered motor apparatus to auto- 

matic sprinklers and alarms. 

The exposition fire-fighting system is a unit in itself, inde- 
pendent of San Francisco’s system from the standpoint of 
everything except water. High-pressure and Jow-pressure 
mains on the exposition grounds tap those of the city’s system. 
With equipment the exposition system represents a valuation 
of more than $500,000. In view of the fact that great dis- 
asters have gone hand in hand with expositions in the past, 
nothing has been left undone here in fire prevention. 

Three modern, up-to-date fire-engine houses, harmonizing 
in architecture with the architectural scheme of the exposi- 
tion, are situated on the grounds. No, 1, fire headquarters, 
is at the Fillmore street entrance, in the main exhibit palaces 
section; No. 2 firehouse is in the “Zone,” the amusement 
area, and No, 3 is adjacent to the Fine Arts Palace, in the 
State and foreign nations section. 





EXPERIENCED MEN at HAND 


J. F. Layden, one of the city’s oldest and most experienced 
fire fighters, is in charge of the exposition department as 
chief, with Timothy Harrington as assistant. Before the 
opening there were 100 men, the pick of the city’s department, 
stationed at the three houses, comprising in all seven com- 
panies, and by the formal opening of the exposition this num- 


ber was greatly increased. The men were put through daily’ 


drills to acquaint themselves with the grounds and the intri- 
cacies of the great exhibit palaces and other structures. 
The exposition’s motor fire apparatus alone is valued at 
$100,000, and represents, according to authorities on the sub- 
ject, the very latest in equipment of that character. At the 
headquarters station are housed an aerial truck, a pumping 
engine, hose wagon and squad wagon, all motor-driven. The 
aerial truck is equipped with 85-foot ladders and is an 
innovation in ladder trucks in service on the Coast. The 
squad wagon, in addition to hose and chemicals, carries a 
special crew of firemen, the purpose of this being to get to 
the scene of every fire in the quickest time possible with a 


force of men trained to take the lead in either extinguishing 
fire or preventing its communication to a larger area. 

At No, 2 firehouse on the “Zone” are a pumping engine, 
a hose wagon, and chemical. At No. 3 firehouse are a ladder 
truck and engine and hose wagon. The total equipment for 
the three houses consists of three pumping engines, two 
trucks, one chemical and one squad wagon, all motor-driven. 
It is probable that the equipment may also be increased after 
the opening of the exposition. 


HypRANTS PLENTIFUL 


That the equipment can be gotten to the scene of a fire in 
@ minimum amount of time was demonstrated recently at 
a test, when motor apparatus stationed on the “Zone” made 
the run through the exposition to the western extremity of 
the grounds in one minute and two seconds. 

The exposition taps the city’s high-pressure system in 
eight- and sixteen-inch mains, drawing on the 10,000,000 
gallons of fresh water stored in the Twin Peak Reservoir. 
High-pressure hydrants are located 200 feet apart through- 
out the exposition grounds, and at these 200 pounds pressure 
has been registered, which gives a higher nozzle pressure. 

In addition to the high-pressure system there are several 
miles of mains, carrying the ordinary water supply, which in 
comparison with the city’s emergency system is known as 
“low-pressure.” The hydrants of these are situated twenty 
feet distant from the high-pressure, and are the ones which 
the motor fire engines use for increasing the nozzle pressure 
of the streams. 

As in the city’s system, in case of the failure of the fresh- 
water supply in a great emergency, the exposition can draw 
on the salt-water pumping auxiliaries at Fort Mason and in 
Townsend street. Supplementary to these also are two mani- 
folds, one located at the exposition ferry slip, and another 
at Yacht Harbor, into which the fire tugs, Scannell and Sul- 
livan, can pump. These manifolds connect with the system 
of mains on the grounds, and tests have shown that should 
all other means fail a tremendous pressure can be developed 
from the two tug manifolds. 


ALARM SysTEM COMPLETE 


There are 194 high-pressure hydrants distributed over the 
grounds, with double valves, and the same number of “low- 
pressure” hydrants. In addition to these there are ninety- 
five three-inch hydrants on the roofs of the main palaces, 
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and batteries of six-inch swinging monitors. In Machin- 
ery Palace alone there are twenty-one hydrants on the 100- 
foot level. At all hydrants in the buildings and on the roofs 
are full equipments of hose, so that firemen do not have to 
delay pulling the hose after them when answering an emer- 
gency call. 

Within each of the palaces are six forty-gallon chemical 
tanks on wheels and a large distribution of three-gallon fire 
extinguishers. 

A model working exhibit in the Palace of Liberal Arts 
serves as the fire-alarm signal bureau. There are 102 fire- 
alarm boxes on the grounds, an alarm from any one of which 


goes into the exposition signal station. No alarms on the 


under the direction of W. M. Johnson, chief engineer of the 
department of water supply and fire protection and engineer 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. An advisory 
committee, consisting of George W. Booth of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, F. H. Porter, manager of the 
fire underwriters’ inspection bureau, and George M. Robert- 
son, chief engineer of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, has supervised the development of the fire-pre- 
vention system of the exposition. 


WATCHING FOR FIRES 


Like the forest ranger on his mountain top sweeping the 
Sierran timber for the smoke of a fire, an exposition guard 
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FIRE ENGINE HOUSE 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Sari Francisco 


exposition grounds communicate with those of the city’s 
system, excepting one vicinity alarm, which is automatically 
sent in, calling city equipment to the exposition gate nearest 
the scene of the fire. Besides this signal system, however, 
there is an auxiliary automatic system known as the “Aero” 
alarm. There are seventy-six miles of this system running 
through the main exhibit palaces. This system consists of 
a hollow wire tubing, which, when heated, causes the air in 
it to expand and automatically send in an alarm. 

A system of automatic fire sprinklers in the palaces and 
curtain sprinklers running along the top walls give added 
protection to the big structures. 

The exposition fire-protection system has been installed 


stands day and night at the top of the Tower of Jewels 
watching the forest of roofs and domes for a possible blaze 
aloft which might not be seen from the ground below. 

This is the only use made of the tower outside of its 
purpose as the central architectural feature of the exposition 
and its functions as a principal unit in the scheme of illumi- 
nation. There are elevators in the structure, but they are 
not intended for the use of visitors, who will not be allowed 
to go up. The elevators are there principally as a matter 
of fire protection, for the use of firemen in the event of a 
possible blaze within the tower itself, or to enable them to 
use it as a point of vantage from which to fight a fire in any 


of the surrounding buildings. 
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HOW NARROWLY THE PACIFIC COAST ESCAPED SECESSION IN 1861 


By EviyaAun R. Kennepy, oF WEED & KENNEDY, NEw YorkK 


LIJAH R. KENNEDY of the New York 
insurance firm of Weed & Kennedy, having 
resided in California before and during the 
Civil War, was requested to contribute an 
article to this number of THE SPECTATOR 
which should give his reminiscences of in- 
surance matters on the Coast half a century 

Mr. Kennedy responded : 





ago. 
“T haven’t any such reminiscences. 
ance business in those far-off days. 


I wasn’t in the insur- 
My partner, Mr. Weed, 
should be your man. He was in California long before I 
was; saw some of the great fires that converted San Fran- 
cisco into vacant lots; was a newspaper man, so he had to 
know all about such matters; remembers all he ever knew, 
and tells a mighty good story.” 

This seemed a good suggestion, so Mr. Weed was drafted 
into the service and on another page contributes his recol- 
lections of “Early Days in San Francisco.” 

sut THe Specrator didn’t propose to let Mr. Kennedy 
off entirely. He had lived in California in stirring times— 
historic, romantic, dramatic times—he is well acquainted on 
the Coast, not among insurance men only; and he certainly 
ought to have reminiscences. THE Specrator and Mr. Ken- 
nedy are friends [THe Specraror and all insurance men 
are friends], and it was not difficult to persuade him to talk 
for THe SPECTATOR readers. 

“T went to California,” said Mr. Kennedy, “with my father, 
who took a large number of hives of bees out there. From 
Milwaukee to Buffalo by propeller; from Buffalo to New 
York City by canal; from New York to Aspinwall—now 
called Colon—by a wooden, paddle-wheel steamship; across 
the Isthmus of Panama by railroad; then by another side- 
wheel steamer to San Francisco; from there to Sacramento 
by steamboat; then all day by another steamboat to Marys- 
ville, which was to be our home for a time. Hundreds of 
swarms of bees died during the passage from New York to 
San Francisco, which took nearly a month. My father got 
his bees through in perfect condition—not one swarm was 
lost. Landed in Marysville, they had cost about seven dollars 
and a quarter a hive. Within a month we sold half our 
stock at a hundred dollars a hive. The rest were kept to 
propagate. Later my father introduced the Italian honey- 
bee into California—a better worker than the American bee.” 

“You wrote a book entitled ‘The Contest for California 
in 1861.’ How did you come to do that?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Kennedy, “the Secessionists came near 
carrying the Pacific States out of the Union in 1861. The 


Unionists comprised sixty per cent of the population, but 
they were divided among the political parties. Forty per 
cent of the entire population were Southern-born, and they 
all belonged to one party. They had 18,000 men under mili- 
tary drill in a secret society with branches throughout Cali- 
fornia. The State government, including the militia, was 
‘Secesh.’ The army of Federal officials and their followers 
were disloyal, almost every man of them. Floyd, the dis- 
loyal Secretary of War in Washington, sent 75,000 muskets 
out there for the Secessionists to seize and use. Not that 
they could have used that number, but the guns were where 
they couldn’t be used against the South.” 

“But were not the Union men also organized ?” 

“No; they didn’t appear to realize the peril. Then the 
regular army, with its powerful forts and armed posts, was 
divided in two districts, each commanded by a loyal Colonel ; 
so Union men trusted to that. But that reliance was sud- 
denly taken away. The entire Coast was put into one de- 
partment and Brevet Brigadier-General Albert Sidney John- 
ston was given command—a Secessionist, who later died for 
the Southern cause in the battle of Pittsburgh Landing. 
General Johnston was a man of unsullied personal honor, 
and I do not say he would have proved another Twiggs. 
So were Lee, Jackson, Bragg and many more honorable 
and conscientious; but they went with the South. Gen. 
Johnston was sent out there to co-operate with the Seces- 
sionists. So the unarmed, unorganized Union men were 
powerless. The ‘Secesh’ had every element of strength on 
their side, except a small plurality of numbers. And those 
75,000 muskets were in charge of the disloyal. At that 
moment, when Gen. Johnston took command, the Coast was 
lost; secession was to be a mere formality. 

“But over in old London, in 1811, a boy was born who 
was to thwart the conspiracy. His parents were Quakers, 
but there was fighting blood in the family; and an uncle, 
his mother’s brother, commanded an English ship at Tra- 
falgar. Before he was six years of age his parents brought 
him to America. He plainly had a taste for battles. He 
was an officer in the Black Hawk Indian War. In the Mexi* 
can War he was Colonel of a regiment and was given com- 
mand of a brigade for gallant and meritorious conduct. In 
1860 he was’ practicing law in San Francisco, where he had 
been living nearly ten years. Responsive to*urgent calls, in 
February, 1860, he went to Oregon. It was a Democratic, 
secessionist State, and he was a Republican. There was not 
a mile of railroad in that vast country, but our hero went 
everywhere—on stage-coach, buckboard and in the saddle— 
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addressing people. Perhaps a more eloquent man never lived. 
In October of the same year, 1860, he reappeared in San 
Francisco, on his way to the National capital, bearing with 
him his credentials as United States Senator from Oregon. 
He arrived in Washington early in December. Poor old 
Buchanan was President and Secessionists were in control of 
most departments of the Government. This new Senator 
was the only loyal man in either House of Congress from the 
entire Pacific Coast. 

“Finally Abraham Lincoln came to the Presidency, and 
the Oregon Senator became at once the most influential man 
in Washington, perhaps excepting the leading members of 
the Cabinet.” 

“What gave this new man such a peculiarly important 
rank ?” 

“Well, as I have explained, he was the only man in Con- 
gress with whom the Government officials could confer rela- 
tive to affairs in the remote field that was known to be in 
danger. Then Mr. Lincoln knew the man better than he 
knew almost any other man in public life. They had grown 
up together in Illinois. For nearly ten years they served 
together in the legislature. They had practiced law in the 
same courts. They enlisted together in the Indian war. So 
they knew and they trusted each other. 

“The situation on the Coast was bad when the Oregon 
Senator left there, in November, and it grew worse. The 
Senator was kept informed by loyal men out there. Cor- 
nelius Cole, later a United States Senator—still living, full 
of years and honors—and James McClatchy, a pioneer edi- 
tor, whose name revives memories of distinction and patriot- 
ism, sent word of extremely alarming work among the Seces- 
sionists. The moment Mr. Lincoln got back to the White 
House from the inaugural ceremonies the Oregon Senator 
informed him of the distant peril and urged immediate 


action to recover national control. One night the San Fran- 
cisco Secessionists were in secret council. Leading men 
were designated to see General Johnston the following day 
and endeavor to arrange for his ‘neutrality’ if they should 
seize the forts and the navy yard. But while the conspirators 
were in session a steamer arrived from Panama with pas- 
sengers from the States. Among them was a loyal Brigadier- 
General of the regular army, sent out upon the urgency of 
the Oregon Senator. The General did not go to a hotel and 
to bed. He was one of those soldiers who act and win while 
the enemy is getting ready. He drove directly from the 
wharf to army headquarters. There he found General John- 
ston, to whom he handed the orders of the President and 
General Scott placing him in command. General Johnston 
remarked that he would be ready to turn over the Depart- 
ment in the morning. ‘No,’ said his successor, ‘I am already 
in command and I will take possession now.’ So then and 
there the crisis was passed; the Government recovered its 
army, its forts and camps, its 75,000 muskets, its control of 
the situation. The next morning every city, village and 
mining camp on the Coast that had a telegraph office knew 
that Brigadier-General Edwin V. Sumner was commander 
of the Department of the Pacific, and thus, through the in- 
fluence and zeal of the Oregon Senator, the Pacific Coast 
had been saved to the Union.” 

“But, Mr. Kennedy, you haven’t told us the Senator’s 
name.” 

“Oh! it was Baker, Edward Dickinson Baker, admired 
in California and Oregon as ‘Colenel Baker,’ but later, when 
he died, Major-General of Volunteers, by 2ppointment of 
President Lincoln. 

“T waited fifty years for somebody to write the history of 
that dramatic episode, but as nobody did it I wrote the story 
myself.” 





FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE IN PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 


Pacific Coast Business in 1914: Premiums, $31,249,425; Losses Incurred, $15,119,145. 

























































































| 
ALASKA, ARIZONA. CALIFORNIA. COLORADO. Hawau. IDAHO. 
YEAR. | | — ee : 
| | 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums Losses | Premiums Losses. | Premiums. Losses. 
BPR es ak ve cccek 221,100 | 31,393 743,865 421,272 18,695,527 9,143,019 3,186,046 1,087,690 | 829,088 | 190,911 1,679,515 1,174,674 
1 IESG ere 220,504 | 2,553 780,966 313,046 19,155,087 6,284,422 3,189,509 1,072,943 844,454 | 104,975 1,160,773 } 785,116 
i | | SNS Aen aerate 202,099 | 111,062 805,589 392,681 18,459,568 6,114,562 3,068,253 1,104,216 | 802,891 133,047 1,171,621 647, 358 
L, | MES as ae Paaey 172,152 | 125,841 774,478 621,505 18,128,644 6,768,428 3,533,261 1,321,236 796,327 | 85,097 1,121,351 997, 860 
SRT eae 120,994 | 6,416 697,746 292,197 17,085,441 6,336,635 3,227,903 936,002 789,244 | 18,518 1,026,823 450,790 
pA ee 101,990 | 4,647 762,096 411,038 16,654,834 4,619,601 924,501 1,193,438 627,748 56,361 1,160 574,821 
ee 93,757 18,015 652,179 250,858 18,048,479 4,046,664 2,784,053 1,093,538 608,962 | 58,319 812,719 248,684 
SS ee eee 105,818 | 73,295 511,504 121,278 15,408,674 | 176,486,537 1,187 1,382,296 | 641,127 | 205,676 763,606 340,216 
WON Pose as 91, 414 | 25,320 477, 386 97,185 11,908,370 249 2; 534, 420 1,506,366 | 656,017 | 87, 563 669,945 399,081 
MONTANA. NEvapDA. OREGON. Uran. WASHINGTON. | Pactiric Coast 
YEAR a ——— —| 
| , 

Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses Premiums. Losses. 

} 
BOER, osha 1,996,301 1,072,820 500,354 305,158 4,145,684 2,419,028 919,374 550,299 6,084,428 3,591,472 39,001,282 19,987,736 
1,896,058 | 1,075,119 516,643 568,999 | 4,100,964 | 1,863,999 904,969 329,384 | 5,715,113 | 2,799,537 | 38,485,040 | 15,200,093 
1,806,998 046 551,150 251,603 | 2,725,892 1,814,150 | 1,093,677 355,321 | 6,177,313 | 3,218,101 | 36,865,051 | 14,899,647 
1,756,080 552,653 419,894 147,604 3,249, 254 1,770,551 1,207,255 339,590 6,195,354 3,641,337 37,354,050 16,371,702 
1,562,861 388,938 480,606 426,918 2,872,098 1,236,854 824,080 q 6,027,997 2,838,716 34,715,793 13,252,059 
1,392,332 451,469 481,118 179,694 2,727,352 1,264,622 801,471 203,084 6,677,115 2,307,214 34,061,717 11,265,989 
1,314,510 460,470 489,292 98,780 2,586,378 934,524 56, 222,515 5,314,576 2,286,108 33,561, 513 10,335,857 
1,340,348 477,730 258,204 53,887 2,377,418 925,380 799,091 259,449 4,707,055 1,737,401 29,594, 032 | 182,063,145 
SE ache See 1,193,942 862,011 224,096 99,249 2,138,914 1,088,827 679,137 185,756 5,980,210 ,763,421 26,553,851 11,636,028 








(Details for all of the above named States and Territories for 1914 were not available when this table was orinted. ) 
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ORIGIN AND WORK OF A SUCCESSFUL ORGANIZATION 


By Wm. Sexton, GENERAL ADJUSTER, FIREMAN’s Funp INSURANCE CoMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


HE need of an adjusters’ association on the 
Pacific Coast was developed by the Virginia 
City conflagtation of 1875. There all classes 
of adjusters, from the born and bred insur- 
ance man of the East to the ex-blacksmith of 
the West, met together, much to the disad- 
vantage of the men of the West. 

The insurance fraternity on this coast at 
that time (with a big query on the “frater- 
nity” part) was composed of ex-business 

men, ex-politicians and rustlers from other callings, together 

with a small percentage of trained professional fire insurance 
men who had been sent out from the Kast. 

The experienced insurance man was not fraternally dis- 
posed to share his knowledge with the coast greenhorns. 
He, the trained adjuster, having the “loss to loss,” “value to 
value,” the “Albany,” the “Cromie,” or other rules at his 
finger ends, would select the rule that would give his com- 
pany the smallest end of the loss at the expense of the 
insured, or of the other interested companies; the companies 
represented by the “greeneys” suffered thereby. 

This revelation of the unfair methods (from our stand- 
point) forced an organization for the betterment of the busi- 
ness, for inspiring confidence in each other, and making ad- 
justing something more than ‘‘dickering on a horse trade.” 

The Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific com- 
menced with a session lasting one day, during which papers 
were read on fire department and water supply; adjusting ; 
policy forms; inspections, and other matters relating to fire 
insurance. 

These papers were furnished by committees of the mem- 
bers on each subject. 

The papers were short, the subjects were new, and as each 
member had an opinion unbiased by any well-settled knowl- 
edge of the matter written upon, the discussions were always 
interesting and sometimes instructive. 

The meetings wound up with reading the “Knapsack” (a 
paper edited by Col. Kinne and Geo. F. Grant), giving the 
various jokes of the season and hitting friends (it had no 
foes) without discrimination. A dinner in the evening sent 
the twenty-seven members home at peace with all mankind, 
and womankind, with an increased respect for each other, 
and a determination to boost and not knock their fellow-com- 
petitors. 

The special agent mapped the towns, as Sanborn made 
maps of the cities only. He, the special agent, taught the 
agent how to make rates by Tariff Rate Books 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(special ratings by boards had not been introduced), to 
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diagram risks and fill out applications. Agents at that time 
were not considered competent to write on risks as boys 
swap jack knives, unsight, unseen, and to word and write 
policies (printed slips were unknown). The special agent 
also adjusted losses. Each company on a loss had its own 
man on its loss, to prevent being cinched by the application 
of an unfriendly rule of apportionment. 

When the current subjects had been written on, discussed 
and threshed out, the question of rules of apportionment and 
contribution under non-concurrent insurances was taken un- 
der consideration. 

The business-men members of the association were sur- 
prised and pained to learn that scientific fire insurance men 
had no settled or agreed rule of apportionment other than 
the get-there-first-adjust-the-loss and apply any of the 
numerous devil-take-hindmost rules that would let his com- 
pany out with the least loss, at the expense of the insured 
or fellow-insurers. 

The insured business man could not understand why in- 
surance methods based on scientific principles that could 
estimate the cost of insurance for five days or five years in 
advance did not include an agreement for payment of losses 
under any class of policy, and why he should be subjected 
to delay, and very often to additional loss, because of the 
lack of such agreement. 

The local agent could not enlighten the claimant, the ad- 
juster could not explain to local agent, and the manager 
could only listen to the plaint of the adjuster, look wise, 
and put the blame on the courts. 

This fogginess on the part of the powers in the office 
looked to the uninitiated claimant, local agent or special to 
be a device on the part of insurance people to take undue 
advantage of claimants and (or) feliow-insurers. 

The association appointed a committee to report a rule 
that would apply to all classes of insurances, which committee, 
with a courage born of ignorance of the situation, tackled 
the subject, each member reporting a rule, from which reports 
the association, with a wisdom gained by fifteen years’ ham- 
mering and arguing, adopted the “Kinne Rule,” framed by 
Col. Kinne of the Liverpool and London and Globe office, 
and. which rule apportions the non-concurrent insurance “loss 
to loss” and reapportions excesses, if any, to pay losses or 
shortages on item or items to which such excesses can be 
applied directly or indirectly. 

This rule pays the loss pro rata or exhausts the applicable 
insurance and follows the dictum of the courts: “That the 
insured shall not suffer any loss on any item while any por- 
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tion of any policy that can be applied directly or indirectly 
to pay such loss is unexhausted.” 

This rule is adopted by all companies under the Pacific 
Coast jurisdiction, is general in its application, works 
equitably between companies, and between the companies and 
the insured. It is the only rule that applies to every con- 
ceivable case without changing its method of apportionment 
and contribution, and is worth all of the time that was put 
into it. 

Without an agreement of this kind between the companies 
that will exhaust all the insurance that can be applied or pay 
the loss, the courts can only apply any rule that will pay 
the loss in the case at bar, regardless of whether such rule 
would pay the loss, if the factors of the amounts of insur- 
ance or the losses on items were different from the case 
passed on. 

The association also framed an adjusting expense rule, 
which is adopted by the companies, under which each com- 
pany pays its proper share of adjusting expense, thereby 


WHY SAN FRANCISCO IS 


saving the chances of double charges and dividing the ex- 
penses equitably between the companies interested in the 
losses. This rule enables a company to take up an adjuster 
on the road and saves sending a man from the office. 

The membership of the association has increased to over 
four hundred, and with the wide range of subjects written 
on, now requires two days’ meetings, which, with a big dinner 
(three hundred at the last), sends the members home full 
of the milk and honey of human kindness, doing much towards 
cementing the “get together” and “pull together” so neces- 
sary in estimating rates of premium to provide for losses 
five years from date of contract. 


THE INSURANCE CENTER 


By R. W. Ossorn, MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


To attempt to write of San Francisco in its relation to 
underwriting interests would require the invasion of a con- 
siderable field for research. Why and when it became an 
insurance center is easily traceable and understood ; but there 
are so many phases of the question that to make it readable 
or interesting would require departures from conventional 
description. 

If there be those now living who were personally familiar 
with the early days, to them such is venerated tradition. In 
1849 and the early ’fifties the city was a mass of unbroken 
frame ranges. It is true there were streets, but these were 
planked and were veritable fire feeders and conducive to 
conflagration. 

In its first few years San Francisco inherited that which 
comes to every new community, its trial by fire. Remote from 
the remainder of the world, it was impossible to build other 
than with wood, and buildings were cheaply constructed on 
the theory that they were only temporary. None the less, 
they house millions of dollars’ worth of goods, which latter 
had been brought here for distribution throughout the re- 
mainder of the State. San Francisco was not only the met- 
ropolis, but the great distributing point. 

Gold had been discovered, new towns were being estab- 
lished, and to the early settler San Francisco seemed decked 
with the riches of Golconda. 

If the reader will recall the mass of frame buildings nestling 
themselves along Van Ness Avenue and intersecting streets 
just after “the fire,” there will be conveyed to the mind a 
very good idea of what early San Francisco must have been. 

It was in December of 1849, while the harbor was filled 
with a myriad of deep-sea vessels and some lug-sailed craft 


moored to wharves or gently moving with the ebb and flood 
of tide, that the alarm of fire was given and the fiend 
literally ate the property to the value of a million dollars. 
This, however, disconcerted the early pioneers about as much 
as it would an army of little ants when the nest is disturbed. 
There was a reaction, the town was rebuilt, values were 
again established and the incoming steamers brought more 
merchandise. 

About five months thereafter, in May of 1850, there came 
another slight setback. A little larger area was burned and 
three million dollars invested in such loss. Again undaunted, 
they proceeded to resurrect their fortunes, notwithstanding 
there seemed to be a tyranny of fate overhanging the bay city. 

However, before they could accomplish very much in the 
way of rehabilitation, another fire visited them in June of 
that same year, and this in its quiet way subtracted three 
million dollars from the capital of the business interests. 

Naturally, this commenced to make an impression, and 
there was considerable talk of such substantial improvements 
as would render it impossible to have a reoccurrence of the 
disaster. Human nature was the same then as now. They 
soon forgot, were rather inured to misfortune, and began 
reconstruction in the same old way. They made heroic effort 
to revive industries and things were moving along in the 
even tenor of their way, for these resolute spirits believed 
that in the serenity of Providence they had been tried by 
fire and not found wanting. 

In May of 1851 the city, already marked by Fate, received 
a staggering blow which well-nigh sapped its blood and was 
sufficient to have crushed all initiative, placed a barrier against 
progress or to have turned ambition back into its shell. 
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The largest of the conflagrations came and the irony of 
Fate marked seven million dollars as the toll exacted. 

Of course the people were crushed, the tongue refused its 
office, it failed to speak, but the mind was active in resolu- 
Finally action became its sponsor and thus redeemed 
a truant faith. There was not much to encourage the pioneer, 
for these fires had crowded each other with unrelenting 
savagery. 

San Francisco, however, was not to be crushed. It is 
true this last fire caused a subtraction of a great deal of 
wealth, but the indomitable grit was there and she went on 
rebuilding, refinancing and revitalizing. 

We can well imagine that .the spirit of the people had 
received a severe shock and, naturally, after such unbearable 
reverses, it required supreme courage to again undertake the 
task of building anew. 

They settled down to work, and yet within six weeks were 
again fighting their enemy. Fire! Fire! Yea, it was indeed 
a Satanic visitation. It invaded the little town nestled by 
the bay and robbed them of two millions of dollars. This 
was surely enough. What was the use? But hope never 
was known to forsake the early pioneer. Courage was the 
egis of his protection. He was truly a pioneer. Not only 
did he brave the hardships across the continent or around 
the Horn, not only left home and friends coming into the 
wilderness, but he was confronted with one staggering blow 
after another, disheartening, discouraging and so calculated 
in its effect as to ordinarily have stopped all further progress. 
The habitant arose to his feet. He was prepared for the 
next bout. 

From that time on there was some improvement in the 
method of fighting fires, crude it is true, but the streets were 
still planked and the buildings continued to be frame and 
knitted together as though they felt that in association there 
Including the fire of 
1851, there had been a property loss to the city of sixteen 
millions of dollars, and the loss of which vast sum made 


tion. 


was at least a community of interest. 


serious inroads into the fortunes of the people. © 

Not only was this loss a menace to the business interests, 
but naturally it had its effect on the economic conditions of 
the entire city. 

The people determined, through united effort, to attempt 
once more to restore their fortunes, but they realized that 
having gone through the fiery ordeals of the past, it was about 
time that they should be protected by insurance; in fact, it 
became necessary as a bulwark to the credit system. 

The tragedies, however, that intervened between December 
of 1849 and June of 1851 made the field very uninviting 
for the investment of insurance capital. None the less, in 
1852 the Liverpool and London was induced to establish an 
agency in San Francisco and met with considerable success, 
as there were no serious fires to interfere with its progress. 
The success of this first venture brought seven more com- 
panies the succeeding year and in 1853 eight companies were 
competing for the business of the city. In 1855 two more 
were added to the list and the following year two additional 
undertook the experiment. 


Underwriting, like many other ventures, depends very 
much upon associated effort because experience, which is the 
vital point in underwriting, varies in its different channels 
of income. Realizing this, the first association of under- 
writers was organized in January of 1857 and was known 
as the Board of Fire Insurance. 

Through this organization remedial effort was put forth 
and the city induced to make improvements both in construc- 
tion and in fire-fighting facilities. At the close of that year 
the companies which were doing business in San Francisco 
received an aggregate income of $145,000. Should, however, 
history have repeated itself, this small sum would not have 
gone very far in reimbursing the companies for a loss they 
would have sustained. 

Prevailing rates at that time were high because the hazard 
was very great, and rate will always follow the hazard, pre- 
cisely as the selling price follows the cost of any article. 
In 1858 the first company was incorporated. It was a 
“Mutual” and continued for some few years, but finally went 
out of business. In January of 1861 the Board of Under- 
writers was reorganized in order to cover a more extensive 
field, for there were cities springing up which, like our own, 
made urgent demand for indemnity and it became necessary 
for the Board to increase its scope of authority and use- 
fulness. 

Rates in the outlying districts were made double those 
of San Francisco. They had no method of arriving at a 
rate upon any scientific basis. It was then very largely a 
question of income and outgo, and the enormous expense 
of conducting the business outside of the city made it necessary 
to include in the income of the remote points the added 
expense of doing the business and of adjusting the losses. 

In 1861 three more local companies were organized, the 
California Mutual Marine, the San Francisco Fire and the 
California Lloyds. As the State became more populated new 
towns sprang up, and it was apparent that to properly con- 
duct their affairs the companies would have to employ in- 
spectors to supervise the business. Gradually a system of 
rating came in vogue. This, in turn, required the employment 
of more experienced men as the traveling representatives of 
the company. Underwriting, possibly more than most busi- 
ness ventures, was a matter of growth and began to involve 
not only questions of finance and economics, but the intro- 
duction of new habits, together with the assembling of com- 
plex hazards. 

Experience was tabulated, hazards segregated, and then 
came the refinements in rating. This continued until 1866, 
when the board appears to have suspended rates, which his- 
tory shows is more than apt to occur when profit passes a 
normal figure. This suspension lasted for three years and 
the companies were groping in the dark. 

To retrace our steps a little: in 1862 the legislature passed 
a bill requiring companies foreign to the State to deposit 
with some banker the sum of $75,000 as guaranty of good 
faith. It is well to note that this was in the early history 
of the State and was soon repealed, because that idea of 
protection created a monopoly by a system of false legislation. 
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The result of the law, however, was the formation of four 
local companies, the Merchants’ Mutual Marine, the Pacific, 
the Fireman’s Fund, and the old California Home, and in 
the following year, 1864, the Home Mutual came into exist- 
ence and the California Mutual Marine reorganized as the 
California Insurance Company. 

At the time of which we write there were a goodly num- 
ber of companies doing business in this city and elsewhere. 
The chaotic condition existing by reason of the open rates 
made it necessary for the companies either to organize for 
the attainment of a rate commensurate with the hazard, 
according to the class, or for the companies to retire from 
business. 

Underwriting venture is not at best the most inviting. 
It gives smaller returns for the risk assumed by capital than 
any other class of investment, and the companies realized 
that San Francisco was not immune, that there was an 
opportunity for a recurrence of the hateful tragedies of the 
early days, and which in a night might force them out of busi- 
ness. A new board was formed in 1870 and continued for a 
number of years. 

During these periods the great Northwest commenced to 
open its arms to the adventurous spirit, and as these Ter- 
ritories became peopled towns sprang up and, naturally, there 
was a demand for insurance protection. The managers of 
the companies here realized the serious and dangerous under- 
taking, and yet, moved by an indomitable grit which charac- 
terized the early pioneers, they struck forth into the open 
forest to blaze the trail and likewise build their fortunes at 
these points. The opening up of Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana was no slight undertaking. The representa- 
tives of the companies were compelled to travel by stage or 
by mule, and the early hardships accompanying the work 
of enlarging their sphere of operation were many and serious. 

It will thus be seen that the underwriting interests of the 
entire Pacific Coast were inaugurated, fostered and prose- 
cuted by the companies having their headquarters in San 
Francisco. As this city grew in size and importance it natu- 
rally became the metropolis of the Coast and its financial 
center, and through that department offices became thor- 
oughly established. The growth of the business transacted 
through the companies’ departments here has naturally been 
one of importance. Commencing with an income in 1852 
of possibly $50,000, it has grown immeasurably. In 1857 it 
was relatively $150,000, but, of course, the so-called Pacific 
Coast income was practically confined to California. In 1868 
there were twenty-two companies doing business, with a 
total income of $2,162,701. The following year that ascended 
to $2,635,041, and the following will show the leaps and 
bounds : 


DS iv vicki egncuren se kae's $2,419,115 
Rs rin incre keene 3,581,430 
EK <i cack eine eiennaene 4,655,172 
GOs ck eKd bhuee uaa. 6,341,697 
WOR ss a Hla Atta 8,609,500 
LOS seca etna 20,738,170 
WONG idk Kei ee en 30,110,973 
Ce ee eee eer rer 32,148,836 


One-half of this amount comes from the State of Cali- 
fornia and the balance from all the remaining States of the 
Pacific Coast. 

That San Francisco is the financial center and the great 
emporium of the Coast is unnecessary to prove, and when 
and where finance lays its foundation there is established the 
fundamental basis for continued existence. 

Few people realize how closely knitted are the interests 
of the various companies, how immeasurably interwoven are 
the infinite variety of transactions, hence a sort of homo- 
geneity of interest. Out of this community of interest de- 
veloped the enlarging sphere of the usefulness of the Board 
of Underwriters, for it is through its experience, its engineers 
and its valuable machinery that there is an appreciable reduc- 
tion of hazard constantly going on. It must be patent to 
the reader that no individual company, however large or 
strong it may be, can exert a sufficient influence on a com- 
munity to induce the adption of laws concerning construction, 
police regulation and a thousand and one other things 
incident to the protection of life and property. No one com- 
pany could afford to maintain the machinery for that pur- 
pose. It is therefore through this community of interests 
that this can be accomplished, and the work of the Board 
of Underwriters is so constructive in character as to be of 
the greatest importance to the various communities making 
up the States of this coast. 

The underwriting interests are naturally allied to the finan- 
cial. The center of their operations gravitates toward the 
financial interests, and which is a fundamental reason why 
the headquarters of insurance companies have been and will 
continue to be for this coast at San Francisco. The city 
itself, of course, does not particularly benefit through the 
fact of the department being here, but it is very sensibly 
influenced for its good through the amalgamating interests 
of companies operating under the board. If the truth be 
known, this and every State will show from the very com- 
mencement the constructive influence of the underwriting 
interests as reflected in the improvements which are made 
in the character of construction and in the protection offered 
by a community, whether it be through its fire department, 
its police department, or its legislative department.—The 
Star, San Francisco. 
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LIST OF CONVENTIONS FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 1915 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Aétna Life, Hartford, Conn.—Agency Convention, October 6-10. 

Aétna Accident and Liability Company—Agency Convention, October 
60-10. 

American Bankers, Chicago, I1].—Special Agency Contest, 

American Central Life, Indianapolis—Agency Convention, October 
4-8. 

American Insurance Union, Columbus, Ohio—Agency Convention, 
August 12, 13, 14. 

American National, Galveston, Tex.—Agency Convention, October 
4-0. 

Aan none Insurance Company—Agency Convention, October 
-10. 

Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, la—Agency Convention, about 
August 10, 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City—Agency Convention, June 14-19. 

Capitol Life, Denver, Col—Agency Convention. 

Central Life, Des Moines, la—Agency Convention, August 9-10. 

Columbia Life and Trust, Portland, Ore.—Agency Convention, Au- 
gust 10, II, 12. 

Columbian National Life, 
vention, August 25. 

Continental Casualty, Chicago, I1l—Agency Contest, October 4-9. 

Continental Life, Salt Lake City—Agency Convention, July 28-31. 

quitable Life, New York, N. Y.—Agency Convention, Santa Bar- 
bara, August 4, 5, 6. 

Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita, 
August 9. 

Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Companies—Convention, May 13-14. 

Farmers National Life, Chicago, Ill—Agency Convention, July 26-31. 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill—Agency Contest, August 19, 20, 21. 

Florida Life, Jacksonville—Agency Contest, August 15. 

Fraternal Reserve Life, Peoria, I!l—Agency Contest. 

German American Life, Omaha, Neb.—Agency Convention, October 
4, 5, 9. 

George Washington Life, 
October 1-7. 

Great Western Accident, Des Moines, Ia.—Agency Convention, Oc- 
tober 4-16. 

Idaho State Life, Boise, Ida——Agency Convention, September 15-18. 

Inter-Mountain Life, Salt Lake City—Agency Convention, July 15. 

International Life, St. Louis, Mo.—Agency Convention, August 15- 
September 1. 

Inter-Southern Life, Louisville, Ky.—Agency Contest, last of August 
or first of September. 

Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C.—Convention, October 4-10. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Agency Convention, convenes 
Salt Lake City, August 2-4; San Francisco, August 4; adjourned 
meeting. 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss.—Agency Contest. 

Louisiana State Life, Shreveport, La.—Agency Contest. 

Manhattan Life, New York—Agency Convention. 

Marquette Life, Springfield, Ill—Agency Contest, October 4, 5, 6. 

Merchants Life, Des Moines, Ia—Agency Contest. 

Metropolitan Life, New York—Pacific Coast Agency Convention, 
September or October. 

Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo.—Agency Convention, August 9. 

Montana Life, Helena, Mont—Agency Convention, about August I. 

Mutual Life, New York—Agency Convention, $100,000 Club, August 
17-18; $200,000 Club, August 24-25. 

National Life of U. S. A., Chicago—Agency Convention, September 


Soston, Mass.—( Western Agencies), Con- 


Kan.—Agency Convention, 


Charleston, W. Va.—Agency Contest, 


a a 

New World Life, Spokane, Wash.—Agency Contest, October 3-8. 

New York Life, New York—Agency Convention, September 8-13. 

North British and Mercantile, New York—Convention, April 21-23. 

Northern Life, Seattle, Wash.—Agency Contest. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis.—Agency Convention, 
August 10, Ii, 12, 

North American Accident, Chicago, Ill_—Agency Contest. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio—Agency Contest, September. 

Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City—Agency Convention. 

Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco—Agency Contest. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles—Agency Convention, August 5-6. 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans—Agency Contest. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind—Avency Contest, August 18-21. 

Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn.—Agency Contest. 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg, Pa.—Agency Convention, Au- 
gust 9. 

Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb.—Agency Convention, July 20. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J.—Agency 
Convention, May 24-28. 

Reliance Life. Pittsburg, Pa.-—Agencv Contest. 

Royal Indemnity Company—Pacific Division Convention, April 19-24. 

Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.—Agency Contest. 


Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C—Agency Contest. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Tex.—Agency Convention, August 20. . 

Great Republic Life, Los Angeles, Cal—Agency Contest, special, 
about July 15. ; ; 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio—Agency Convention, August 


-12. L ‘ 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Agency Contest, October 
West Coast, San Francisco Life, San Francisco—Agency Contest. 
Western States Life—Agency Convention, August 26-28. 


GENERAL BopiEs 


American Association of Medical Examiners—Convention, October 
1-2, 

American Association of Title Men—Convention, August 24-20, 

American Life Convention.—Convention, Del Monte, September 30- 
October 2. : : 

American Institute of Actuaries—Special Meeting, during World’s 
Insurance Congress, October 4-16. 

American Peace Congress—Convention, September or October. 

American Statistical Association—Convention, Berkeley, August 9-13. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel—Convention, October 4-6. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific—Convention; annual meet- 
ing, May; semi-annual meeting, November. ; 

Board of Marine Underwriters of S. F.—Convention, February Io. 

California State Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents—Con- 
vention, October 4-16. : 

California Association of Electrical Inspectors—Convention, October 


23. : 

California Land and Title Association—Convention. 

Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau—Convention, January. | 

Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific—Convention, April 20-21. 

Health and Life Conservation Bureau of the Pacific—Convention, 
October 1-2. 5 

Insurance Institute of America—Convention. ; 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers—Convention, Oc- 
tober 12-15. ; ; 

National Association of Life Underwriters—Convention, August 10, 
£5) -42) iad ; 

National Convention of Insurance Commissioners—Convention, Del 
Monte, Cal., September 21-24. : 

Pacific Coast Association Fire Chiefs—Convention, September 27-30. 

Pacific Coast Claim Agents Association—Convention, June 24, 25, 20. 

Safety First Conference—Convention, September 27, 28, 29. 

United States League Local Building and Loan Associations—Con- 
vention, July 27-29. 

World’s Insurance Congress—October 4-16. 





PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND 


In connection with the meeting of the first World’s Insurance Con- 
gress ever held, it is of especial interest to remember that among the 
oldest life insurance companies of the world is an American insti- 
tution. In the year 1759 a charter was obtained for the establishment 
of the corporation for the relief of poor and distressed Presbyterian 
ministers, and of the poor and distressed widows and children of 
Presbyterian ministers. In the 155 years which have since elapsed 
this corporation has performed to the full every function given in its 
original charter, and to-day occupies a position unique among in- 
surance institutions. 

From a study of the first policy issued by the corporation, shown 
elsewhere in this issue, some idea can be obtained of the great de- 
velopment in life insurance practice in the last century and a half. 
On its face the contract contains no provisions except for the payment 
of premium; but a singular thing about that feature is the provision 
for the payment of an additional premium when and as often as the 
insured married. As the contract provided for annuity payments to 
widows and orphans this provision was doubtless considered a wise 
one. 

The Presbyterian Ministers Fund to-day is an active, staunch or- 
ganization, possessing assets of $6,606,157, while its insurance in force 
at the beginning of the current year was $20,643,913. Under the 
direction of President Perry S. Allen for twenty-one years past the 
corporation has made conspicuous growth, having increased its 
financial resources twelvefold and its business in force eightfold. It 
is a fine examplar of sound, scientific life insurance. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


.man Life Table of A. PD. 220, extracts from the 














Laws of Oleron and Wisbuy, extracts from the pro- 
visions of early English gilds, the oldest known in- 
surance contract, A. D. 1347, early English policies, 
data relating to the origin and development of friendly 
societies, the first English statute of insurance, etc. 
Among other interesting charts are illustrations of 
Lombard street, Lloyds, the Breslau Table of Mortal- 
ity, the Amicable Society, the development of actuarial 
science, Insurance and the Law Merchant, early New 
York Coffee Houses, the first insurance institution in 
America, 1735, the origin of life insurance in America, 
English friendly societies and sickness insurance, early 
American life insurance companies, slave insurance, 
the evolution of industrial insurance in England and 
the evolution of industrial insurance in the United 
States. Many of the documents shown in these charts 
are originals, and of most of the early works on in- 
surance illustrated by reproductions of the title page 
the originals are in the library of the Prudential. 

All of the three hundred and twenty charts which 
constitute the scientific exhibits have been specially 





MODEL OF HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


NE of the most elaborate exhibits at the Exposition is 
that of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
which occupies a space of 4500 square feet in the social 
economy section of the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 

The fundamental principles of the exhibit are to show the relation of 

life insurance to public welfare, and the facts of insurance experience 

in their relation to social and economic problems, 

The exhibit is divided into some eight sections, showing, first, the 
methods and results of the Prudential; second, the mortality experience 
of the company; third, American public health progress; fourth the 
mortality of the Western hemisphere; fifth, life in- 
surance methods throughout the world; sixth, the 
documentary history of insurance from its origin to the 
present day; seventh, life insurance architecture, and, 
eighth, interesting and historical facts about Gibraltar. 

While the exhibit is primarily scientific it is made 
popular and attractive by models of the home office 
buildings, a replica of the Rock of Gibraltar made from 
stone from that fortress, and a stained glass window 
showing the rock. Another attractive feature of the 
exhibit is the collection of photographs of the home 
offices of the companies of every race and clime, there- 
by showing the architectural plans of the big insurance 
companies of the world. 

One of the most interesting sections is that dealing 
with insurance history. This consists of a series of 
forty charts of unusual interest and practical value pre- 
senting the salient facts of insurance history, from the 
time of the Rhodian Sea Law, B. C. 1000, to the com- 
mencement of industrial insurance in the United States 
in 1875 A. D. The illustrations include photographic 
or lithographic reproductions of ancient insurance 
documents, among others the rules and regulations 
of the Lanuvium Burial Society, A. D. 133, the Ro- 
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designed and constructed for the present purpose 

under the immediate supervision of Frederick L. Hoff- 

man, the statistician of the company, and none have 
been shown heretofore. Most of the charts represent the results of 
original research, and about three years were occupied in making 
the exhibit complete. The whole exhibit has been so planned and 
arranged as to permit of its installation at the home office of the 
Prudential when the exposition closes. 

Undoubtedly many thousands of visitors will be attracted to this 
most comprehensive exhibit, the arrangement of which is such that a 
vast deal of information may be absorbed without undue tax upon 
the mind. The scientific value of the exhibit also is bound to be 
appreciated by all interested in the great subject of insurance. 





A SECTION OF THE CHART EXHIBIT 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE’S EXHIBIT 


position the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York 
has felt that the most useful purpose would be served by show- 
ing what it has accomplished and is doing along the lines of life con- 


is preparing its exhibit for the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 





































METROPOLITAN LIFE’S PAVILION 


servation work. In this respect the company has carried 
its programme to a point probably beyond that of any 
other organization in America. The exhibit therefore 
especially emphasizes the welfare work developed for 
policyholders and employees. 

The exhibit is placed in the Palace of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, occupying about 2000 square feet, while the booth 
containing it is of attractive appearance, with reproduc- 
tions of the Metropolitan tower as the keynote of the 
exterior design. 

In the interior the back and side walls are covered with 
eighteen illustrated charts and fifty colored transparencies, 
which describe in detail the various phases of the com- 
pany’s welfare work. The charts, three by five each, are 





prepared in poster form in three colors. One section describes the 
Visiting Nurse Service, the Health and Happiness League, the pub- 
lications on health topics, and the other health and social activities 
which the company has inaugurated for its policyholders. Another 
section describes the company’s welfare work for employees. These 
charts include the luncheon service for employees in the home office, 
educational activities, tuberculosis sanatorium at Mt. Gregor, N. Y., 
the staff savings fund, and other features. 

The transparencies are large colored photographs on glass, and are 
the best of a notable collection of pictures received at the home office. 
They illustrate different phases of the company’s welfare work. A 
number of interesting models are placed in the booth. One in the 
form of a relief map shows the location of the company’s eighteen 
hundred nursing centers in the towns and cities of the United States 
and Canada. An exact reproduction of the company’s sanatorium at 
Mt. McGregor, N. Y., for the use of its tubercular employees is dis- 
played. This model depicts in detail the many buildings that dot the 
415-acre tract in the Adirondack foothills. 

Two large floor cabinets present graphic charts giving the statistics 
of the company’s nursing service and mortality experience. One 
series of charts points out especially the principal causes of death of 
the company’s policyholders; another shows the death rates of persons 
engaged in certain hazardous occupations. The company hopes 
through this means to arouse a sound public opinion in favor of safe- 
guarding workers in certain occupations, in order to reduce prevent- ‘ 
able occidents, diseases and deaths. 

The many advantages which the Metropolitan has given its policy- 
holders and employees through its extensive welfare work is most 
graphically visualized in this exhibit, and visitors will doubtless be 
convinced that the money expended has brought most satisfactory 
results. 

In extension of the principles of health conservation illustrated by 
its exhibit, the Metropolitan has not forgotten the physical strain in- 
curred by exposition visitors and has provided a cozy rest room for 
their benefit. Here they can obtain supplies for letter-writing, and as 
one of the company’s nurses is constantly in attendance proper care 
is instantly available if needed in cases of sudden illness or accident. 


REST ROOM FOR VISITORS 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


N interesting exhibit is made by the Bureau of Inspection 
and Accident Prevention, maintained in connection with 
the accident and liability department of the A<tna Life of 
Hartford. It is presented for the purpose of stimulating 

interest in accident prevention, and consists of a miniature factory 

with a number of machines in operation equipped with numerous 
home-made safeguards and a large number of other safety appliances. 

The machinery, which is largely in operation, consists of several full- 

sized punch presses, lathes, grinding wheels, drill press and several 

types of tight and loose and cone belt shifters. 
The guards for woodworking machines are all mounted in such a 
way that the operation of the guards is clearly shown, and in addi- 





EXHIBIT 


tion to patented guards at least one home-made guard is shown on 
each table. 

Another special feature of the exhibit is a stereomotorgraph, which 
automatically shows fifty-two lantern slides on a screen. In connec- 
tion therewith special records for use on a phonograph have been 
made, and as the phonograph is synchronized with the stereomotor- 
graph when the pictures are shown they are also described. Hand- 
colored photographs, showing safeguards in actual use in different 
factories, are also displayed, as well as a number of charts illustrating 
the causes and frequency of accidents in the different trades. The 
picture below shows a part of the miniature factory, one side showing 
the different machines guarded and the other unguarded. 























Guarded Side 


Unguarded Side 


A SECTION OF THE MODEL FACTORY 
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EXHIBITS OF INTEREST TO UNDERWRITERS 


Many organizations connected with insurance, accident prevention, 
fire protection and allied interests are represented at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition by more or less extensive exhibits. 
The following is an authentic list of these exhibitors: 

Aero Fire Alarm Company—Mines Building, also working exhibit 
covering all buildings. 

7Etna Accident and Liability Company of Hartford, Conn.—Mines 
Building ; exhibit, safety devices and charts. 

JEtna Life Insurance Company—Mines Building; exhibit, accident 
prevention. 

Alameda Baby Hospital—Palace of Education. 

American-La France Fire Engine Company. 

American Medical Associatiori—Palace of Education; exhibit, sani- 
tation, cartoons. 
Automobile 
chemical engine. 

California Association for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis—Palace of Education. 

California State Industrial Accident Commission—Mines Building; 
exhibit, photographs and charts, 

Collective Insurance and Universal Safety Exhibit—Mines Building, 
Second street and Avenue “C”; fundamental ideas of insurance, re- 
gardless of class or branch; approximately 100 insurance companies 
represented, 

Cuban Exhibit—Palace of Education; exhibit, health and sanitation. 

Eclipse Scaffolding Company—Palace of Machinery; exhibit, safety 
device. 

General Electric Company—Mines Building; exhibit, sanitation and 
welfare work. 

General Fire Extinguisher Company of Providence, R. I. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company—Mines Building; exhibits, 
charts. 

Health Department of Red Cross Society of Japan—Palace of 
Education, 

Joint Board of Sanitary Control of New York—Palace of Edu- 
cation; exhibit, betterment of sanitary conditions and accident pre- 
vention in the cloak, suit, skirt.and waist industries of New York. 

Maryland Casualty Company—Mines Building; exhibit, model in 
miniature of home office building in Baltimore. 

Massachusetts Exhibit—Palace of Education; exhibit, health and 
social economy. 


Exhibit—Transportation Building; exhibit, motor 


Massachusetts State Board of Public Health—Exhibit, by means of 
large photographs in racks, showing danger to workmen from their 
occupations and remedies for these dangers. Model of Massachusetts 
Hospital for Crippled and Deformed Children. Moving picture 
theatre. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company—Mines Building; exhibit, 
models of hospital equipment, illustrative of health conservation ; 
charts. AE 

National Union Fraternal Assurance Society—Mines Building, 
Avenue “C.” 

New York City Building—State Buildings Group; exhibit, municipal 
fire prevention work, 

New York State Department of Public Health—Palace of Educa- 
tion; in charge George F. Granger; exhibit, health conservation. 

New York State Exhibit—Palace of Education, occupying one 
block; exhibit, fire protection, life and health conservation. 

Patent Scaffolding Company—Palace of Machinery; exhibit, safety 
device. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America—Mines Building; 
exhibit, charts, insurance history 1oco B. C. to date; insurance archi- 
tecture, mortality experience, health conservation ; Rock of Gibraltar. 

Public Health Board of Philippine Islands—Palace of Education— 
Dr. John E. Snodgrass in charge; exhibit, figures show that at the 
present day the expectancy of life to the American residents is quite 
as good as that in the United States. 

Public Health Service Exhibit—Senior Surgeon C. C. Pierce in 
charge; exhibit is a portion of United States Treasury exhibit. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New York—Palace of Machin- 
ery; exhibit, large automatic motion “cut-out.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation—Mines Building; exhibit, sanitation 
and welfare work. Palace of Education; exhibit, fight with hook- 
worm, 

The Rossia Insurance Company of Petrograd—Mines Building; ex- 
hibit. display of a number of company’s branch offices in Russia and 
other countries, and exhibits covering life, fire, accident and marine 
insurance in Russia. Asia, Continental Europe and United States fire 
preventive and fire protective materials and appliances, fire alarm de- 
vices and extinguishing agencies and machinery. 

Royal Indemnity Company of New York, N. Y. 

Royal Neighbors of America—Mines Building; exhibit, charts. 





MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 


















































ARIZONA. CALIFORNIA. CoLorabo. IDAHO. Montana. 
: | 

Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
1914 weve eee re enesereeeees - ved 9,585,548 3,089,398 1,313,226 582,268 309,503 179,341 683,668 284,617 
1S 383,449 173,054 5,712,622 2,563,049 1,292,354 504,810 332,332 174,932 586,260 266,226 
ERIS OF Be aCe ogi hearer 122,135 60,615 5,280,461 1,738,920 1,357,986 649,279 123,034 289,126 442,542 169,183 
| OUTER eee 197,570 81,826 4,050,792 1,347,265 1,316,629 580,316 199,477 115,884 366,804 165,968 
| RU Gi ala 29,109 4,971 3,212,945 1,011,523 1,328,907 541,002 226,053 53,476 347,572 196,493 
| ARSE TARE ae See 56,208 4,775 3,026,013 825,733 1,179,857 500,143 165,817 43,471 279,772 117,901 
SAAS eer er 102,064 44,983 2,532,908 704,075 1,043,289 497,834 90,595 40,837 276,663 136,288 
BEE div aes Wa eis 3 bs bean we Oe 83,869 26,064 2,376,308 854,174 1,070,763 471,097 184,981 77,999 301,648 143,125 
BLS cacy ab be¥ebibaee 73,750 30,060 1,620,894 584,050 960,736 391,470 55,098 29,360 234,561 119,918 
ERP SaaS raters Pirae 62,791 20,575 1,520,145 388,768 916,587 474,519 64,695 20,548 219,067 98,596 
WE seh at aks ose eens 60,110 16,234 1,415,530 445,241 788,402 476,217 56,896 19,902 217,107 73,610 

NEvabDA. OREGON. Urag. WASHINGTON. 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 

aed Dette eee e eee eeeneeas . . 1,255,860 778,384 572,168 276,809 1,648,549 1,071,736 

ord beeen eeeeeeeesenenes 69,841 41,380 1,386,712 918,913 589,232 237,392 1,661,025 793,895 
te 130,862 39,846 1,266,545 670,364 479,677 211,707 1,597,363 814,720 J 

OMe eee ee eeee, 91,044 54,416 980,580 467,772 487,406 202,716 2,924,641 900,395 

1 re 53,631 31,682 863,036 298,668 442,473 186,385 2,099,342 879,694 
Beers s ties sense epereees 65,751 21,832 730,217 176,680 379,735 134,738 584,439 601,360 , 
par eels See 57,140 10,568 356,607 81,186 295,995 127,455 1,329,010 449,102 4 
11 ree 50,076 10,435 254,958 476,705 326,775 141,138 1,127,221 436,959 -4 

oe 27,790 2,821 309,827 95,01 251,451 74,264 852,114 391,628 
1908... eeeeeee eects, 33,455 19,963 271,529 75,777 215,939 113,223 730,525 401,965 | 

Pigabecacshscckvecies 32,628 14,801 224,638 64,189 1,034,116 112,453 628,164 260,154 
































* 1914 figures not available. 
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CHARLES C. MOORE 

Charles C. Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, which is being held in the city of San Francisco during 
the year 1915 to celebrate the completion of the Panama Canal, is 
one of San Francisco’s most representative citizens and is known 
throughout the entire Pacific Coast as a man of rare administrative 
ability. He is a hustler by 
nature, a great organizer 
and a man of inexhaustible 


energy. 
Mr. Moore was born in 
Alpine, Schuyler County, 


N. Y., on July 12, 1868. His 
father was a pioneer of 
1849 in California, and the 
son went to the Golden 
State as an infant. He 
was educated at Benicia and 
afterwards attended the St. 
Augustine College of that 
town, graduating when not 
yet eighteen years old. 

He worked in the iron 
shops of the old San Fran- 
cisco Tool Company; later 
he established the firm of 
Charles C. Moore & Co., 
Engineers, and put in elec- 
tric power plants all over 
the Coast, until now he has 
branch offices in Seattle. 
Portland, Los Angeles, 
Spokane and many other Western cities; also one in New York. 
The big Huntington Electric Power Plant in Southern California 
is one of the plants installed by his company. 

Mr. Moore is chairman of the Ocean Shore Bondholders Com- 
mittee, one of the directors of the Anglo California Trust Company, 
the California Insurance Company, as well as several large Eastern 
concerns. He was president of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, and organized the Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Coast cities into a compact organization. 

In 1906 he was chairman of the Citizens Health Committee, co- 
operating with the Government in the crusade against the infected 
rats in San Francisco, which made that city the cleanest in the world. 

In 1909 Mr. Moore was sent to Europe in the interests of the 
Portola Festival, and succeeded in getting foreign powers to send 
warships to San Francisco for the festival. 

He was closely identified with the beginning of the exposition, 
having served as chairman of the Finance Committee during the 
time the great subscription was raised, and was selected president 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Company May 
10, 1912. 

He has three children, two girls and one boy. He owns orange 
and olive orchards and has a beautiful country place at Santa Cruz. 
He is fond of golf, motoring and yachting. 





C. C. MOORE, President, Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition, San Francisco 
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W. L. HATHAWAY 


W. L. Hathaway, Commissioner of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition for the World’s Insurance Congress Events, was born 
in Providence, R. I., February 15, 1867, but was taken to the Pacific 
Coast in early life and there received his education and training. 

Mr. Hathaway entered the employ of the old San Francisco agency 
of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New 
York as special agent. His 
keen executive force and 
organizing ability soon won 
recognition, and he was as- 
signed the task of or- 
ganizing general agencies 
throughout the Pacific 
Coast. After placing the 
Albuquerque, N. M., and 
Portland, Ore., agencies on 
the map of production for 
the Mutual Life, he was 
returned to San Francisco 
and appointed manager for 
California, Nevada and the 
Hawaiian Islands, where 
he has built one of the 
company’s leading agencies. 

In 1910 Mr. Hathaway 
conceived the idea of the 
holding of a great World’s 
Insurance Congress, where- 
in all forms of insurance 
and allied interests would 
meet upon common ground, 
and through coming to- 
gether and developing and 
exchanging ideas lay the groundwork of a great movement to carry 
forward the work of education and co-operation between the public 
and all lines of insurance, which must come if the business is to 
continue to occupy the foremost place, which it now does, in the 
world’s activities. How insurance leaders realize the growing neces- 
sity of a movement such as this is shown by the central position which 
it now holds in the eyes of the insurance world. 

Mr. Hathaway has carried into the organization of the congress 
all that creative genius which won for him such rapid promotion 
in his private affairs, and through persistent constructive endeavor 
has rallied to its support over eighty national and sectional associa- 
tions, and some time in advance of the congress dates had secured 
pledges of attendance exceeding its total seating capacity—five 
thousand. 

That the congress will realize in the fullest degree the ideals of 
its creators and be of inestimable benefit tothe future of the business, 
there now remains no doubt, for its program, is being skilfully guided 
by representatives from each supporting ‘association and by the re- 
cently created Advisory Board, composed of a limited number of the 
foremost insurance men of the nation. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, Commissioner of 
Insurance for the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco 
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GARNER CURRAN 


Early in 1914 W. L. Hathaway, Commissioner for the World’s In- 
surance Congress, appointed as deputy commissioner and secretary 
to the executive committee of the Congress, Garner Curran of Los 


Angles. 


In order to accept the position Mr. Curran relinquished 


his interest in and editorship of the Insurance and Investment News, 











Fe i . : 
GARNER CURRAN, Dep. Com., World's 


Insurance Congress, Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 


been performed with energy, enthusiasm 


and also various activities 
in the civic and public af- 
fairs of Los Angeles. 

He is a native of Indiana, 
having been born in Jeffer- 
son in that State in 1870. 
When a lad of fourteen 
years he became a resident 
of California and completed 
his education in the schools 
of Los Angeles and the 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

Beginning his business ca- 
reer in newspaper work, he 
served in various capacities 
on the daily newspapers of 
Los Angeles, subsequently 
organizing a wholesale 
printing supply house. In 
1907 he started an insurance 
and investment journal 
which speedily became one 
of the leading publications 
of the Far West. 

His duties as deputy com- 
missioner of the World’s 
Insurance Congress have 
and diligence, and he has 


proved an invaluable assistant to Commissioner W. L. Hathaway. 


T. H. WILLIAMS 


T. H. Williams of San Francisco, Special Commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress and assistant manager on the Pacific 





T. H. WILLIAMS, San Francisco, Cal. 
Special Commissioner, World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, and Assistant Manager for American 
of Newark, Rochester German Underwriters 


and Camden Fire 


Coast for the American 
Insurance Company of 
Newark, the Rochester 
German Underwriters 
and the Camden Fire In- 
surance Association, has 
had a broad experience 
in Pacific Coast territory, 
and is recognized as one 
of the best posted under- 
writers in that section. 
He was formerly for 
many years special agent 
in Southern California 
for the department office 
of George H. Tyson of 
San Francisco, later be- 
coming general adjuster 
for that office, with head- 
quarters in San Fran- 
cisco. This -connection 
he resigned in order to 
take up his duties as as- 
sistant manager for the 
companies first named. 
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WILLARD DONE 


Willard Done, ex-Insurance Commissioner of Utah, who has lat- 
terly been in charge of the Bureau of Publicity, Conservation and 
Legislation of the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific at San 
Francisco, is also a member of the executive committee of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, in which connection he has rendered 


excellent service. His por- 
trait, herewith, will be rec- 
ognized by many readers 
throughout the country. 
Mr. Done is a native of 
Utah, having been born at 
Moroni, December 10, 1865. 
He was educated in the 
common schools and at 
Brigham Young Academy, 
and received a non-resident 
degree of Ph. B. from IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University. 
After teaching school for 
seven years, Mr. Done took 
up life insurance work for 
the New York Life, con- 
tinuing therein until 1906, 
when he was appointed 
secretary to the Governor 
of Utah. He had been a 
member of the Legislature 
in 1603, and subsequently 
held other public offices, 
becoming Insurance Com- 
missioner in 1910, and con- 
tinuing as such until his 
resignation, June 30, 1914. 





WILLARD DONE, Member Executive 


Committee, World's Insurance Congress 


WILLIAM J. DUTTON 


The chairman of the executive committee of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress, William J. Dutton, has long been a prominent figure in 
the world of fire and marine insurance, and his portrait, presented 


herewith, will revive pleas- 
ant memories in the minds 
of many insurance men. 
Born at Bangor, Me., 
January 23, 1827, William J. 
Dutton was early trans- 
planted to California. In 
1867 he began his connec- 
tion with the Firemans 
Fund Insurance Company 
of San Franscisco, of which 
he became successively ma- 
rine secretary, assistant sec- 
retary, secretary, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, and in 
1900 president. His task of 
carrying along the affairs of 
the company during and 
subsequent to the San Fran- 
cisco corflagration of 1906 
was one which no one en- 
vied him, but which he ac- 
complished with the loyal 
backing of the company’s 
other directors, officers and 
stockholders in a manner 
which seemed almost impos- 





WM. J. DUTTON, Chairman, Execu- 


tive Committee, World’s Insurance Congress 
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sible. Mr. Dutton declined re-election as president in 1914 to take a 
well-earned rest from business cares. 

In acknowledging on Fire Underwriters’ Day at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition the handsome bronze plaque presented to the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific, Mr. Dutton said: 


As I look about me among these peace-blest surroundings I cannot 
but contrast them with the very different conditions now existing 
among other nations. While elsewhere an almost world-wide war is 
in progress, we are here celebrating the accomplishments of peace; 
while Europe is bathed in blood and adversity, our country is basking 
in the sunshine of prosperity; while other so-called enlightened na- 
tions are drilling their boys for soldiers and straining every nerve to 
destroy one another, we are equipping Red Cross chapters to succor 
the wounded and sending shiploads of supplies to alleviate the distress 
of non-combatants and thus fulfill that scripture injunction, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens,” 

And this precept, second only in importance to the Golden Rule, is 
the solid foundation upon which is built the whole superstructure of 
underwriting. 

Insurance has been called the handmaid of commerce. It is more 
than that—capital is the life and insurance the life-preserver of com- 
merce. Under its protecting gis the fleets of commerce sail the seas, 
the merchant gives and receives credit, and the banker rests secure as 
the custodian of the funds of others. Without its aid this Jewel City 
could never have arisen, nor could its founders have secured the 
wonderful collection of articles of untold aggregate values which 
adorn its aisles and fill its palaces. And never was the necessity of 
great insurance corporations shown as fully as at the time of our 
great conflagration nine years ago. 


You, Mr. President, have referred in glowing terms of compliment 
to the settlement made by underwriters at that time, and your com- 
mendation is deserved, but more broadly than you have in your good- 
will put it. 

It is quite true that a greater number of cents on the dollar of in- 
surance involved was paid in this than in the previous great conflagra- 
tions of Chicago or Boston, but the companies involved in those pre- 
vious disasters were largely small local concerns, with neither pride 
of permanency nor experience in management; the large and seasoned 
companies then, as now, paid promptly and well, sustaining the under- 
writing integrity of both America and England. 

But there was still another reason for the satisfactory settlement of 
our San Francisco conflagration losses; the integrity of our under- 
writers only measured up with the bravery of our citizens; our resi- 
dent insurance men were but a unit of our city engulfed in the same 
avalanche of ruin and impelled by the same spirit which defied dis- 
aster and denied defeat. Visiting underwriters and adjusters caught 
our local spirit, and “fellow feeling made us wondrous kind.” 

Had our citizens faltered, underwriters would have lost enthusiasm, 
cold calculation would have supplanted generosity, a few millions 
would have been saved by underwriters and the opportunity lost for 
our presence here to-day to receive at the hands of our fellow citizens 
the tribute, “Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

Mr. President, we fire underwriters of San. Francisco, among whom 
it has been my honor and pleasure to have passed a long term of busi- 
ness activity, gratefully accept this token of appreciation, which will 
grace the archives of San Francisco fire underwriting as a permanent 
visible recognition of merit and a reminder of an Exposition which 
will stand as a model for future generations to strive to equal but not 
hope to surpass. 
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FIRE LOSSES IN 1914 IN PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
Compiled from Fire and Water Engineering 


Property Per Capita 

Loss, Loss, 

City 1914 1914 
Plated COR en. cs cilisennvade nemo cas $5.185 $0.185 
PARAGON COMES ie cope one vs. 8 Steaelenen ews 4,500 0.300 
AENBNOL GE le ceie Si nds sc ones cine ko 38,000 2.110 
BGMINGNOIN WASH. 6 ceivine sean s cme aeie 20,474 0.978 
BE MRONE oiaic cs caro ued ene wane 2,800 0.187 
OSC M MRM pnts os dc rerel eres te alows 14,305 0,260 
Colorada: Sorings, Colo; . . << cvnecs 59,032 1.860 
RIBEINOE CI 6 pe pis poses 9d hoa ovate pines 290,297 1.208 
PE VOROEE SW OEE ps «senna oN Gee Ose eee 49,901 1.550 
GPCAL PAG: MIOUE 26 ope eke cee ener 30,520 1.460 
1 La OC | ne eae 901,275 1,639 
CNMI, Cabs eo oa bp ohn okinkie ceee 388,930 1.895 
OCT COON doe st Scop See i's Nix daiecw e's 35,119 1,094 
maesoeta CRE ooo ce, pupcaewnewanened 250,735 5.710 
RON soa) ki e's Core CaN EMER AWS 93,784 6,940 
OTS | eal oe Gere sere errr 50,000 2.780 
wale rake City, Utalt. ... 055 cosines 00s 120,855 1,020 
at DOCNALEINO CAL... 60s cnwcin neces 51,540 3.220 
NORM OE i ocica rr cceaesg rarer 24,580 0.545 
Santa Cruz, Re esa Hi ai ee eeore eer 50,953 4.250 
Seattle, a EIR oa 896,687 2.870 
Spokane, WMRMME 5 35 54.5 oihp diene depeece 314,372 2.238 
SPR WEGRE 35. 5a alge v helce 368,133 3.640 





COAST PREMIUMS AND LOSSES BY AGENCIES AND 
DEPARTMENTS 
Below will be found a tabulation of the premiums and losses of the 
respective general agencies and departments on the Pacific Coast in 
1914, compiled from the Coast Review 


Premium Losses 

Income Incurred 
a, Wai oss bio ee bc ees $1,773,776 $867,556 
ei Snel. Oke, RES See een ten PAN 1,684,276 930,178 
Wayman & Henry................. 1,664,020 806,748 
National, Colonial M. & T.......... 1,090,230 547,806 
Sun and Michigan................. 567,790 258,938 
Th ea ds So nF ne cde ves 1,532,501 751,035 
Dingweth Hewitt ...2....6.ccecccces 1,424,275 675,770 
Firemans Fund .../.............+. 1,255,982 627,795 


COAST PREMIUMS AND LOSSES—(Continued) 


Premium Losses 

Income Incurred 

National Uta sc ic. do dvetew acesess 619,636 325,005 
Northwestern Mutual ............. 154,624 48,243 
Northwestern National ............ 427,983 183,838 
Sat SUN cwsdankerene caceceeek: 727,290 370,620 
New York Underwriters........... 303,452 154,788 
Ay. Wee SN ce ch eisai seases 820,133 432,126 
RR, We Ql olesnadceccccoxeaes 348,039 176,723 
Chapman & Nauman.............. 127,504 34,273 
VaR iiccctieencchaac cere 88,218 43,432 
Ba ey CT Pe eT? Ae 663,958 312,722 
i 3 aw dics ecasheeteaeuors 692,746 326,802 
Bertheau, Selbach & Bertheau...... 277,590 134,373 
Woathon: Ge Taset ia ccs csk sc céasses 85,398 27,760 
DA COND cures ev auewacsvieeions 218,193 84,860 
Geese W: Down. . =). seed cerers 836,841 445,393 
Prank MM, AVOWG ...cbickscixvaciees 432,804 206,842 
Me Chive Haig iie ss chee andy copeeees 168,735 72,651 
Edw: Brown & Sons... 660 cieseecs 908,238 461,739 
New Plamineite:..» «icici: okag-aeaswacas 191,372 84,149 
Crrtio: © GoeGoG. 5 os <s encnewacts Fae 282,379 190,124 
Eh, PRM oc okin leila oink eee ae 908,826 338,492 
Wi We ANGIBON cb ccckiceoeens, 660,108 285,252 
= Ci NESS, cokes eeretta 289,093 148,545 
NO a 2 0'5 sg ey te Rees 826,223 404,471 
Comtaenel AE RPE er oe en ren: 931,005 390,042 
Northwestern Fire and Marine.... 40,386 20,474 
Columbian National............... 23,441 2,209 
Cermidass PO oo isc keketexans 254,292 141,080 
Milwaukee Mechanics............. 206,688 128,252 
POs aces chee Cad atlinkeoiaenae 459,030 181,905 
Norwich Union................+-- 391,435 203,844 
Be We MONGR oS iS ac iene eee 210,863 78,430 
Scottish Union and the State...... 535,247 248,779 
Firemens and G. Sa oe 328,220 159,064 
Edw. Potter & Sons. . ndwaie 21,900 171,040 
George O. we SP Se tee 429,849 188,797 
Pacific States. . aia da Banat mere a 94,280 48,436 
Allemannia .... BS Par 24,180 5,907 
Christensen & Goodale... ...<.00- 772,550 413,581 
Hamburg-Bremen ..............+- 46,735 15,830 
Newt FOG, pce carcueeeciduns 478,041 246,087 
Eederas PsP ess vids ob cacy eo vines 639,037 325,757 
cS Sh ea epee peor ry te 417,582 283,165 
pe Be er ore Tey oC IIT,530 38,650 
JORD A; FIOMMNNEG GS 6.03 « See veviewns 61,061 17,515 
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PROMINENT ORGANIZATIONS OF UNDERWRITERS 











NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


The above-named organization was formed July 18, 1866, with 
headquarters in New York city. Originally the National Board had 
among its functions the making of fire insurance premium rates, but 
this was long ago abandoned. Now one of the board’s chief activi- 
ties is the inspection of cities throughout the country from the fire 
prevention standpoint and the making of recommendations to city 
officials for the improvement of conditions. It also has committees 
dealing with various aspects of the insurance business and allied fea- 
tures, and has lately undertaken through its actuarial bureau the 
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E. G. RICHARDS, New York 


President, National Board of Fire Underwriters, and U. S. 
Manager North British and Mercantile Ins. Co. of London 


gathering and compilation of statistics bearing upon the classification 
of fire risks, premiums and losses. 

The membership of the National Board is made up of companies 
and comprises all of the larger companies and many of the smaller 
ones. Among its officers in past years have been the officers of many 
of the leading fire insurance companies. 

Its present officers are: Ellis G. Richards, president; R. M. Bis- 
sell, vice-president, and E. J. Haynes, secretary. W. E. Mallalieu is 
general agent in active charge of the board’s general business. 

Ellis Gray Richards, who was elected president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in May, 1915, and whose portrait is pre- 
sented herewith, is United States manager of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company of London, and president of both the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company of New York, and 
the Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York. He was born 
in Worcester, Mass., December 16, 1848, and commenced his business 
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career, when seventeen years of age, with an iron manufacturing plant, 
in whose employ he steadily advanced, until in February, 1874, he con- 
cluded to enter the insurance business, and went with the Com- 
mercial Union of London as clerk in its Boston office. Later in the 
same year he became secretary and surveyor of the Worcester County 
Board of Underwriters, then under the direction of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. In May, 1877, he became special agent 
for the Royal and the Pennsylvania Fire, under Managers Foster and 
Scull. Four years afteryard he went with the Queen as special agent 
in New England, and so continued for six years, during which time 





R. M. BISSELL, Hartford, Conn. 


Vice-President, National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
President, Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


he was active in the formation of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change and in its subsequent work. 
In April, 1887, Mr. Richards accepted the office of secretary of the 


_ National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, of which company he 


became a director in 1895 and vice-president in 1896. In November, 
1899, he was offered the United States managership of the North 
British and Mercantile of London, with headquarters in New York, 
and took up his duties in that connection on January 1, 1900, succeed- 
ing Henry E. Bowers, resigned. 

During the past year Mr. Richards was chairman of the actuarial 
committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters which or- 
ganized a new system of classification of premiums, losses and risks, 
and his recent election as president is a fitting recognition not only 
of his personal ability and qualities, but of his past services to the 
National Board, and to the business of fire underwriting in general. 

Richard M. Bissell, whose portrait is here shown, is vice-president 
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of the National Board of Fire Underwriters and president and under- 
writing manager of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. He was 
born in Chicago June 8, 1862. He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1883, and soon thereafter entered the insurance business. 
He became manager of the Western department of the Hartford Fire, 
and in 1903 was elected vice-president of the company. Six years 
later he was appointed underwriting manager, and upon the retire- 
ment of President Chase, in 1913, was elected president. While in 
Chicago, Mr. Bissell was a member of several important clubs and 
president of the Merchants Club. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


Organized in 1896 as the National Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, the name was changed a year or so ago to the more com- 
prehensive title given above. The association has developed in scope 
and usefulness year by year, and by means of conferences between 
its special committee and a committee representing the companies has 
been able to bring about a closer co-operation between companies 
and agents. 

‘Lhe present officers of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents are: President, C. F. Hildreth, Freeport, Ill.; vice-presidents, 
New England States, L. C. Merrill, Concord, N. H.; middle depart- 
ment States, G. T. Amsden, Rochester, N. Y.; Southeastern States, 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C.; Southwestern States, L. H. 
Stubbs, St. Joseph, Mo.; Middle Western States, W. A. Eldridge, 
Detroit, Mich.; E. H. Forry, Indianapolis, Ind.; James B,. Leedom, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rocky Mountain States, David J. Main, Denver, 
Col.; secretary-treasurer, Henry H. Putnam, 55 Kilby street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Charles F. Hildreth, president of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, is a native of Vermont, where he was born October 
15, 1861. Following his school education his first business connection 
was with the Illinois Central Railroad as agent and telegraph operator. 
After twelve years’ experience in railroading and a brief period in a 
manufacturing business, he engaged in the fire insurance and real 
estate business, and has since continued therein. Mr. Hildreth was a 
member of the Freeport Board of Education for nine years; also of 
the Freeport Library Board. He was president of the Illinois State 
League of Building and Loan Associations, of the Illinois Association 
of Local Insurance Agents, and is president of the Freeport Chamber 
of Commerce, and secretary of the Freeport Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. An excellent portrait of Mr. Hildreth is presented herewith. 





BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF THE PACIFIC 


This organization was formed in 1895, succeeding the Pacific In- 
surance Union, in an effort to bring together the dissenting factors 
in the fire insurance business. In recent years it has been successful 
in harmonizing the differences which had previously existed and now 
has a strong membership. R. W. Osborn is president of the board, 
R. P. Fabj is vice-president, and E. F: Mohrhardt is secretary. 

Rolla Vernon Watt, former president of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, whose portrait is shown herewith, is located 
in San Francisco, and is widely known as Pacific Coast manager for 
the Royal and Queen Insurance companies. He was born at Camden, 
Qhio, in 1857, and has resided on the Pacific Coast since 1876. Not 
until 1882 did he become initiated into the insurance business. In that 
year he entered the office of Smith & Snow, San Francisco, and two 
years later took charge of their city business. When, in 1887, the 
firm mentioned retired from the general agency business, Mr. Watt 
succeeded thereto, with the representation of the American Central 
of St. Louis, the Pacific Fire of New York and the Amazon of Cin- 
cinnati. In March, 1894, Mr. Watt resigned his other companies in 
order to assume the Pacific Coast management of the Royal and the 
Norwich Union. The latter he gave up two years later, taking the 
Queen, which was allied with the Royal, in its place. 
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Mr. Watt was president of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific in 1894, and was a member of the Board of Fire Commission- 
ers of San Francisco for four years prior to 1904. He is a director 
in various banks and trust companies, president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and active in connection with other business 
and philanthropic enterprises. 

Russell W. Osborn, president of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, is a native of Sacramento, Cal., where he was born January 
18, 1861. After completing his high school education he took up the 
study of law, and was for a time in the hardware business before be- 
ginning his insurance experience in 1878. He has had a broad ex- 





FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Fire Protection 
Association 


perience in office and field positions, and is known as the editor of 
“Short Rates,” which is published by the Pacific Coast department of 
the Pennsylvania Fire. An excellent portrait of Mr. Osborn is shown 
herewith. 





NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


The above-named association was organized in November, 1896, and 
has its headquarters in Boston. Acting in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and the Underwriters Laboratories, 
the National Fire Protection Association has formulated rules and 
regulations governing the use and installation of many classes of 
devices and materials, with the purpose of minimizing the fire hazard. 
Its work has been successfully carried on and its standards have been 
almost universally adopted throughout the country. 

The officers of this live association are: President, Chas. E. Meek, 
New York; first vice-president, Louis Wiederhold, Jr., Philadelphia; 
second vice-president, D. Everett Ward, New York; secretary- 
treasurer, Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, whose portrait accompanies this article, 
has for many years been an active factor in the work of the National 
Fire Protection Association, traveling and lecturing through the length 
and breadth of the land in the interest of the prevention of fire waste. 
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R. W. OSBORN, San Franciso ROLLA V. WATT, San _ Francisco 
President, Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, and Es-President, Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
Pacific Coast Manager for the Pennsylvania Fire Ins, Co. ond Manager, Royal and Queen Ins. Cos. ; 





C. F. HILDRETH, Freeport, III. H. P. BLANCHARD, San Francisco 


President, National Association of Insurance Agents President, Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific, and 
Assistant Secretary, Firemans Fund Ins. Co. 
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UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Underwriters Laboratories, an offshoot of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, has done valuable work in the testing and stana- 
ardization of devices, appliances and materials having to do with the 
prevention and extinguishment of fire. It has also built up a wide- 
spread label service in connection with the approval of goods of 
various classes which measure up to its prescribed standards. The 
officers of this organization are: President, H. C. Eddy, Chicago; 
secretary and treasurer, W. H. Merrill, Chicago, the latter being man- 
ager of the laboratories. 





FIRE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC 

The above-named association comprises the membership made up of 
general and special agents, managers, assistant managers and inde- 
pendent adjusters of fire insurance companies operating in the Pacific 
Coast States. Its headquarters are in San Francisco, and it has been 
in active existence since November, 1875. Its officers are: President, 
H. P. Blanchard; vice-president, Washington Irving; secretary and 
treasurer, Calvert Meade; assistant secretary and librarian, J. P. 
Moore. 

The new president of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, H. P. Blanchard, who succeeded R. C. Medcraft in May, 1915, 
was born in Placerville, El Dorado County, Cal., on October 15, 1871. 
His education embraced the public and academic course at Placerville 
and four years at Hopkins Academy, Oakland, Cal. In June, 1890, 
Mr. Blanchard entered the employ of the Firemans Fund Insurance 
Company, and served the company at various desks through the 
underwriting department of the office. In 1901 Mr. Blanchard was 
appointed special agent for the Firemans Fund, his territory com- 
prising Central California. Two years later he was transferred to 
the Pacific Northwest territory, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., 
covering Montana, Idaho, Eastern Washington and Eastern Oregon. 

In April, 1907, he was elected assistant secretary of the Firemans 
Fund, and in 1914 was chosen vice-president of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific, of which organization he is now president. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

One of the most important organizations of insurance men which 
will meet in San Francisco during this exposition year is the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. This body is particularly inter- 
ested in the success of the World’s Insurance Congress, as the first 
proposition for such a gathering was made at one of its meetings and 
the first representative in the National Council was selected from its 
membership. 

It is now twenty-five years ago since the National Association was 
organized at a meeting in Boston, pursuant to a call issued to the 
then existing local associations. Fourteen associations responded, and 
on June 18, 1890, the National Association of Life Underwriters came 
into being. Its history during a quarter of a century has been marked 
by progress in every direction, looking to the uplifting of the pro- 
fession of life insurance soliciting and the betterment of the condi- 
tions of the agents. More and more attention is attracted each year 
to the proceedings of the annual meetings, where matters of vital in- 
terest to all fieldmen are thoroughly thrashed out. 

The association has been fortunate in its choice of executive officials, 
for a perusal of its annual reports shows that every president has 
performed some particular task which brought profit to the members 
as a whole as well as individually. Perhaps the most important piece 
of work performed by the association was during the critical period 
following the era of life insurance investigations, which spread over 
the country in 1905 and 1906. The National Association leaders took 
hold of the situation with the utmost vigor, and worked incessantly 
to protect the interests of the agents as well as to reassure the public 
of the solvency and integrity of the companies at large. When legis- 
lation threatened to deprive the agents of their means of livelihood 
it was the persistent arguments and representations of insurance men 
which led to material modifications in the bills presented to several 
legislatures. The work performed at that time alone justifies the 
existence of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

In stamping out many of the evils formerly attendant upon the 
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business and raising steadily the standard of ethics among its mem- 
bers, the association has attracted the attention of the general public, 
which looks upon it as the exemplar of sound practices in life insur- 
ance. At this time the association is engaged in a campaign of educa- 
tion covering life insurance, which should do much to increase the 
interest of the public in this great subject. 

The president of the association this year is Hugh M. Willett, 
whose portrait appears in connection with this article. He was born 
in Penfield, Ga., on July 22, 1858, and completed his education at 
Mercer University. In 1902 he established himself in Atlanta and 
became associated with H. C. Bagley as general agent for the Penn 





HUGH M. WILLET, Atlanta, Ga. 


President, National Association of Life Underwriters 


Mutual Life. He has been an active worker in association affairs, 
and in 1913-1914 was chairman of the executive committee. Other 
officers of the association are: Edward A. Woods, Pittsburg; John 
N. Russell, Jr., Los Angeles; A. J. Meiklejohn, Ottawa; vice-presi- 
dents; J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, secretary; Everett M. En- 
sign, New York, corresponding secretary; H. Wibert Spence, Detroit, 
treasurer; Lee C. Robens, Hartford, chairman executive committee. 





THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 

An organization, made up mainly of life insurance companies lo- 
cated in the Middle West, Southern and Western States, was estab- 
lished in the early part of 1906 under the title The American Life 
Convention. It has met annually since that time, and this year will 
convene at Monterey just prior to the sessions of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress in October. This association is in point of numbers 
the largest of its kind and is likewise composed of a membership cov- 
ering a larger territory than any similar organization. Its aims are 
to mutually co-operate and exchange valuable information, dissem- 
inating among the entire membership the experience of the individual 
company, and to encourage, upbuild and mainta‘n the business of life 
insurance. 

The president of the American Life Convention is E. W. Randall, 
president of the Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul, and Thomas W. 
Blackburn of Omaha is secretary-treasurer, which position he has 
occupied since the establishment of the Convention. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In the year in which American Independence was declared by the 
Eastern Colonies, the site of the present city of San Francisco was first 
settled by a group of priests, soldiers and families, who took posses- 
sion of that section in the name of Spain. The Mission Dolores was 
erected about four miles from the Presidio, and for many years the 
activities of the little colony centered there. Within the half-century 
following the establishment of the mission, and starting with a few 
bags of seed and a few head of stock, it had accumulated 40,000 
horses, 76,000 cattle and 79,000 sheep, besides having valuable real 
estate and considerable money in hand. The country was then a 
part of Mexico, which had become independent of Spain, and in 1836 
the missions were secularized. A dozen years later the region was 
ceded to the United States by Mexico. 

Two years earlier, the American flag had been raised at Monterey. 

San Francisco, prior to 1847, had been known as Yerba Buena, but 
in that year it was given the name of the Bay upon which it was 
situated. As early as 1848 there was a newspaper at San Francisco, 
and in the following year, when news of the gold discovery had been 
spread broadcast, people began pouring into the city by thousands 
from all directions. In 1849 there were some 25,000 people in the 
city—a number far in excess of that for which comfortable accommo- 
dation could be found. The city then had the characteristics of a 





mining camp. Flour was $40 a barrel and eggs were a dollar each. 
Within the few following years occurred the great fires of those 
times, the establishment of the Vigilance Committee, and other accom- 
paniments of the growth of a thriving city. The fires referred to are 
described at some length elsewhere in this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 
The establishment of the Vigilance Committee marked a long step in 
the direction of law and order. 

Within five years after the forty-niners had poured into California 
through the Golden Gate and by prairie schooner, the gold craze had 
somewhat petered out, and the city for a time paused in its progress. 
However, the relaxation in the search for gold led to the develop- 
ment of the State’s other resources of an agricultural nature; and 
the completion of the Central Pacific Railroad, bringing the East in- 
to closer touch with the West, tended toward a greater stability for 
the city. 

In the seventies the silver discoveries in Nevada caused a huge 
speculation in mining stocks in San Francisco, which was the center 
for such activity. 

Near San Francisco, though not in the city, are the University of 
California and the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and the city itself 
possesses an excellent educational system, with several important 
public libraries. 

Of course, the greatest event in the history of San Francisco was 
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MARKET STREET, FROM EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














San Francisco Life Insurance Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


This Company has just been examined by the California 
Insurance Department, and has received a very favorable 
report commending the management, and stating that the 
condition of the Company is sound and policyholders’ 
interests thoroughly protected. | 


FIGURES DECEMBER 31, 1914 
$8,300,000.00 


Insurance in Force Paid For 


Total Admitted Assets - - 627,266.65 
Premium Income - - - 316,548.00 
- 251,467.70 


Surplus to Policyholders - 


ALL ASSETS WRITTEN DOWN TO CONSERVATIVE PRICES 
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(San Francisco—Continued) 

the great conflagration of April 18 to 21, 1906, following a series of 
earthquake shocks. The property loss by the conflagration is roughly 
placed at $350,000,000, of which the insurance companies were called 
upon to pay fully $175,000,000. Most of the insurance companies met 
their huge obligations with commendable promptness, even though 
their stockholders were compelled to make immense contributions im 
order that the companies might pay their losses and continue business 
on a solvent basis. 

Owing very largely to the assistance thus rendered by insurance 
money, the rehabilitation of the city proceeded rapidly, and the 
burned district has now been practically all rebuilt with handsome 
and substantial structures, 

It is undoubtedly true that the reconstruction of San Francisco, 
which has been in process since the great fire, would have been, if 
not impossible, then greatly retarded, had it not been for the immense 
sums poured into that city by the fire insurance companies. However, 
it must be said to the credit of the citizens of San Francisco that they 
had an abiding faith in the future of their city, and have given ample 
proof thereof by their investments there during the last nine years. 

San Francisco now has an estimated population of about 500,000 and 
is not exceeded in size by more than ten cities in the United States. 
At the present time, with an area of 46 square miles, the assessed 
valuation of taxable property exceeds $525,000,000, which is believed 
to represent an actual value of over $1,000,000,000. 

The record made by San Francisco since the destruction of its com- 
mercial quarters and the long interruption of business activity due to 
that cause has been phenomenal, and the enterprise of its citizens 
in projecting and carrying to fruition their plans for the greatest of 





BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, San Francisco, Cal. 


President, Firemans Fund Insurance Company 


1825 THE 190185 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
OF 


PHILADELPHIA 





It has the habit of doing things quietly 


In 1906 
It quietly paid - $3,000,000.00 
in the 


SAN FRANCISCO FIRE 


Assets - - = =  $8,090,190.07 
Surplus to Policyholders, $2,938,553.73 


CHARLES H. BARRY, President 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


R. W. OSBORN, Manager 
San Francisco 











ARTHUR G. NASON, President HARRY W. NASON, Secretary 


Arthur @. Nason & Co., Inc, 


General Agents 


413 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO = — CAL. 





The Continental Insurance Co., Fire 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co., Automobile 
Fidelity Underwriters, Liability 
Westera Indemnity Co., Workmen’s Compens’n 





Commissions paid non-resident agents 
and brokers on San Francisco properties. 


Eastern Brokerage Accounts Solicited. 
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(San Francisco—Continued) 
international expositions is worthy of the highest commendation. 
The thousands of visitors to the exposition will find it difficult to 


realize that nine years ago the activities of the city were paralyzed Fi t N ti ] Fi 
by the greatest of all conflagrations in the world’s history. Irs a iona ire 
AN INSURANCE CENTER 


Insurance interests have long recognized San Francisco as the in- Insu rance Com pany 


surance center on the Pacific Coast. Many of the most important 
companies located in the eastern part of the country and in Europe Washington D C 
have maintained department offices in San Francisco, from which » ‘ 
point the business of the Pacific West is supervised. The city is, 
therefore, the headquarters of many department managers and gen- 
eral agencies, and also of a large number of the special agents travel- 


ing through the Pacific West. There is also a considerable number POUT Os Cos Kivisieleas $1,742,375.81 
of local agents in the city. SURPLUS TO 


The Firemans Fund Insusance Company, the most important fire 
and marine insurance company west of the Mississippi, is located in POLICYHOLDERS 1,354,996.32 
San Francisco, where it was established in 1863. Notwithstanding 
the fact that one and one-half times its entire assets were disbursed GAIN IN ASSETS 
for loss claims following the San Francisco conflagration of 1906, the 
necessary funds having been provided by stockholders, the company SINCE LAST 
now has $10,175,434 of assets, and a net surplus of $2,275,058 beyond STATEMENT... 127,748.00 
its capital of $1,500,000 and all other liabilities. Its premium income . 
exceeds six and a half million dollars per annum. Bernard Faymon- GAIN INSURPLUS 51,053.00 
ville is president of this strong old company, J. B. Levison is vice- 
president and marine secretary, and Louis Weinman is secretary. 
Wm. J. Dutton, who was president of the company at the time of the 
great conflagration, and successfully guided its affairs through the 
following trying period, is chairman of the board of directors. Ed ward Brown & Sons 

The California Insurance Company of San Francisco, which com- Managers Pacific Coast Department 
menced business in 1905 and incurred over $1,800,000 of losses in the 


following year, or nearly nine times the amount of its premium in- 202-204 SANSOME ST. @ 
come, now has $1,024,513 of resources, a capital of $400,000, and a net SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 

surplus of $179,508. Its net premium income exceeds $400,000 annu- ’ 
ally. E. T. Niebling is president and Geo. W. Brooks secretary ot 
this company. 



































Financial Statement 
Wichita-Southern Life Insurance Company 


J. A. Kemp, President WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS, DECEMBER 31, 1914 FE. P. Greenwood, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortiaae LOGG0: 0 ccisccsxtnsccdesacvavenrcssenvatentevacsvacs $276,784.54 Podeveeicon zaeneree aoe annceszasts sarnaishsnsnsionnceney' “eS 
ss a ioniaeal ee stale Qs *olicyholders Accumulated Interest Account.............. 8, 61 
ogee cane and Premise Noten, Mewyed...re2-++e¢e<er ens Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.........:..0s+e000: 741.79 
Bank Deposits 2.20.6 ccevcecvervcccvesccccccesecverecescovens 37,077.80 Waakeuad Gal mb ak eee ree i OS ee 2,634.53 
Bank Deposits at Interest.......cccccccccccccccccccvoveceees 25,000.00 Bile. PRN sc ncoccedpansuciaseen Seenscese reded nseesecteneguc 1,623.12 
Accrued Interest 10,087.12 Death Claims in Process of Adjustment................... 2,500.00 
SUOREM ES Sener eee Sead te Cet Be Sena coin eso er SPOR Surplus for Protection of Policyholders in Addition 
Premiums Deferred and in Process of Collection.......... 10,547.10 to Reserve: 
: ate AEN RAS AE Nene AE nae Mea ee yale eee Sy 365.6 Capltad GOOG ccisccsccsevesdveuevevakbecses $151,550.00 
Other Assets Admitted. aoe Unassigned Funds ..........scccsccsccerece 90,775.59 242,325.59 
$379,066, 24 $379,066.24 
In addition to the above the Company holds unadmitted assets as follows: 
Agents’ Balances ..... pe adiievickarteenees $16,740.50 
First Year Premium Notes............- 4,621.17 


21,361.67 


The Steady and Substantial Growth of the Company is Clearly Shown by the Following 


ASSETS GROSS INCOME LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
1911 178,325.95 91,052.80 2,982,92 557,140.00 
1912 227,540.30 123,603.07 19,000.65 2,422,140.00 


1913 288,519.72 173,736.06 56,733.38  — 3,917,216.00 
1914 403.876.69 205,870.75 119,882.25  5,049,188.00 


GAINS FOR 1914 


Net: Gain i Adinitted’ Aatete. soc d dco caw nicscanedaas $ 115,356.97 
Net Gain in Surplus to Policyholders.................. 97,113.32 
Net Gait itt Insurance iti FOGG. 6. ae cs hocks erence pins * 1,131,925.00 
Gain in Net Surplus (fully earned).................... 28,864.45 
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“ VIEW OF WEST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(San Francisco—Continued) 

In Oakland, across the bay from San Francisco, is located the 
Vulcan Fire Insurance Company. 

Life insurance companies have contributed much to the recon- 
struction of San Francisco by means of mortgage loans, and their 
work in this direction has been highly appreciated. The city has 
always been a source of good business for life insurance companies, 
some of the most successful agents of the country being located there. 

For many years the Pacific Mutual Life had its headquarters at San 
Francisco, but removed about the time of the fire to Los Angeles. 
There are now four life insurance companies having their head offices 
in the city, the oldest of which is the West Coast Life, organized in 
1906. This company transacts ordinary and industrial business, and 
is well established in several States and does a flourishing business in 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. At the present time the company 
is being amalgamated with the San Francisco Life, organized in 1910, 
under the title West Coast-San Francisco Life. The consolidated 
company will show assets of approximately $2,300,000 and insurance 
in force of $33,000,000. Thomas L. Miller is president and Gordon 
Thomson, secretary. 

The Western States Life began business in 1910, and in the five years 
of its existence has come rapidly to the front. At the close of last 
year the company showed assets of $1,802,501, a surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,117,008, and insurance in force of $14,462,471. Its officers 
are Warren R. Porter, president; H. J. Saunders, vice-president, 
and Frederic S, Withington, secretary. 

The youngest life insurance company in the city is the California 
Standard, which was organized in 1914. Its officers are A. H. Hoover, 
president, and C. O’Leary, secretary. 

Casualty insurance is represented in San Francisco by the Pacific 
Coast Casualty Company, which dates back to 1902. Its latest annual 
statement shows assets of $689,087, a surplus to policyholders of 
$367,215, including $300,000 capital stock and annual premium writings 
of $440,584. It transacts all lines of casualty insurance and operates 
in a number of States. Officers are Thomas L. Miller, president, and 
A. I. Kittle, secretary. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles, the city of the angels, was originally settled in 1769 
by a group of Spaniards as a subsidiary to the San Gabriel Mission. 
Southern California had been visited by Spanish explorers at least 
two centuries earlier, and several of the settlements in that section 
antedated Los Angeles. 

Junipero Serra, a Franciscan priest, who was connected with 
missions in Lower California, conceived the idea of colonizing to 
the north, and the Government co-operated in the sending of four 
expeditions, which were united at San Diego. Serra continued his 
movement northward until Los Angeles was reached. 

The title by which the city is now known was first used in con- 
nection with a river, about 1773. In 1871 the Peublo de Neustra 
Senora le Reina de Los Angeles was established by the Spanish 
authorities as a civil body, an irrigation project was planned, streets 
were laid out and attractive terms were offered to settlers. The 
original colonists of the new city comprised twelve men and their 
families, these men being chiefly Spanish soldiers. 

Thereafter the growth of the town was gradual and the country 
surrounding it came to be more and more cultivated, thus con- 
tributing to the influence of Los Angeles as a trading center. A 
century ago the population of the town was in the neighborhood 
of 400; now it is about 550,000. 

Less than 100 years ago, in 1818, the first American reached Los 
Angeles, and he was soon followed by others, chiefly hunters and 
sailors. Gradually others drifted into the little town, and in 1836 
there were nearly fifty foreigners living there, twenty-one being 
Americans,“and the whole population little exceeding 2200. For a 
period of years political troubles ensuing upon the secularization in 
1834 disturbed the city. In 1846 the approach of the United States 
forces under Stockton and Fremont brought the Mexican disputants 
together. Prior to this the United States flag had been raised at 
Monterey, and in 1845 Commodore Jones had landed at San Pedro 
(the port of Los Angeles) to apologize for this premature action. 
On August 13, 1846, the forces of Commodore Stockton, who had 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Founded 1868 by late Senator Leland Stanford and his Associates 


Admitted Assets $32,604,612.25 Capital and Surplus $3,989,845.57 
Life Insurance in Force $154,525,447.00 
Paid Policyholders since Organization, $40,410,883.83 


The Pacific Mutual Is The Only Old And Experienced Company 


located on the Pacific Coast and the largest Company west of Chicago. It 
operates in over forty States and is the largest Company in the United States that 
does an exclusive Life and Personal Accident business. It is favorably located 
for the investment of its funds and in 1914 earned on its Total Investments an 
Average Interest Rate of 6.23 per cent. Its Death Rate in 1914 was only 59.73 of 
the Expected or Normal Death Rate. These facts, coupled with the great Security 
to Policyholders guaranteed by the Insurance Laws of California as to the Liability 
of Stockholders, make the Pacific Mutual an ideal Company for the public to 
insure in and for agents to represent. 


Desirable Connections can be made with our General Agents throughout the Country 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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(Los Angeles—Continued ) 
landed at San Pedro, and John C. Fremont, who had landed at 
San Diego, joined and entered Los Angeles and raised the American 
flag. The garrison left at that time subsequently surrendered to the 
Mexicans, but Los Angeles was reconquered in January of the 
following year. 

The American occupation brought about a marked change in the 
character of the city, which has since been one of the most pro- 
gressive of American municipalities, as well as being one of the 
most beautiful and enjoyable residence cities in the country. The 
tributary territory has continually grown in extent and importance, 
and the commerce of Los Angeles has assumed large proportions. 
A most thorough and effective system of irrigation, together with 
all of the modern necessities and conveniences, the delightful climate 
and the profusion of tropical and semi-tropical fruits and agri- 
cultural products, conspire to render Los Angeles probably the most 
attractive large city in the country. It is laid out and built up with 
a view to beauty, dignity and comfort, and is now easily accessible 
from any portion of the country. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS 

Los Angeles is the home of the largest life and accident insurance 
company west of the Mississippi—the Pacific Mutual Life—which is 
also one of the oldest organizations of its class in the country. It 
was established in 1867, and for a number of years maintained its 
headquarters at San Francisco, removing from there just about the 
time of the great conflagration of 1906. The company is admitted to 
most of the States of the Union, and confines its operation to life, 
accident and health insurance, in which line it offers most liberal 
policy contracts. During the past decade its growth has been on an 
extensive scale in both branches, and it now ranks among the twenty 
largest life insurance companies of the United States, with $155,000,- 
oco of business on its books. Its total assets, covering both branches, 
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amount to $32,600,000, while it possesses surplus funds of $3,987,390, 
including the capital of $1,000,000, Last year its premium income 
from’ both branches exceeded $7,468,coo, of which $5,652,000 was 
from the life branch, while payments to policyholders amounted to 
$3,710,c00. The Pacific Mutual is most capably and efficiently man- 
aged under the presidency of George I. Cochran, while C. I. D. Moore 
is secretary. 
THE OccipENTAL Lire 

One of the progressive, yet conservative, young companies of the 
far West which is rapidly winning good opinions for itself is the 
Occidental Life, which was established in Los Angeles in 1906. This 
organization writes life, health and accident insurance, and is able 
to show substantial gains for each year of its history. The policy of 
the management is to make substantial gains each year without 
putting undue strain upon its resources, with the result that it is 
adding annually to its surplus strength. 

During the past five years the Occidental has increased its life 
premium income, insurance in force and admitted assets about two 
and one-half times, while the premium income in the accident branch 
has increased about seventy per cent. The efficiency and conserva- 
tism of the management is strikingly shown by this statement, which 
is further emphasized by the substantial gains made in surplus ac- 
cumulated solely from business operations. 

According to its latest annual statement the company is possessed 
of assets amounting to $1,052,139 and surplus funds of $305,709. Its 
insurance in force increased during 1914 by over a million and a half, 
bringing the total amount outstanding up to $10,294,419. The gains 
made by it last year were all in excess of those made in the previous 
year, which is an exceptional and highly creditable record, consider- 
ing the disorganized condition of business during the latter part of 
1914. The premium income of the company in both branches now 
exceeds $548,000 per annum. 

The president of the company is Joseph Burkhard, while Robert J. 
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Los Angeles Underwriters Agency 


Suite 216 Investment Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





Independent General Agency writing all 
lines of Insurance and Surety Bonds. 
Independent Adjusters—Fire, Auto and 

Accident claims. 
Efficient corps of adjusters and Medical 
Examiners and Surgeons. 
Expert Investigations—Surplus lines. 
Actuarial Work in all its branches. 


Representation wanted for reliable com- 
panies. 


Positions open for good producers—all lines. 





EDWARD G. BRAZIER, President 


Consulting Actuary and Insurance Examiner 
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Giles is secretary and general manager. Jhese gentlemen have 
associated with themselves a capable staff of officials, which is imbued 
with the determination to make the Occidental Life one of the leaders 
in its particular line, and one in which its policyholders may place the 


utmost confidence. 





The Great Republe Life was organized-in 1911, and began business 
with a capital of $500,000. At the close of 1914 it had over five 
millions of business on its books, with assets of $783,265 and a surplus 
of $694,225. Its officers are E. C. Cooper, president, and F. S. 
Churchill, secretary. 





DENVER, COLO. 

While the section of the country in which Denver, Colo., is located 
was traveled and explored by Indians, gold hunters and others, prior 
to 1858, the town itself, originally styled St. Charles, was not estab- 
lished until the year named, when the town site claimed was jumped 
in the absence of the original promoters. 

Early in 1859 the real start of the town, which had then been 
named Denver, in honor of the Governor of Kansas, was made, 
it keing signalized by the arrival of some thirty wagon loads of 
merchandise. Even then the population of Denver and its nearby 
rival, Auraria, probably did not exceed 1ooo in all, but about that 
time the gold fever became an active actuating impulse and in- 
duced considerable travel to the neighborhood of Denver. On April 
23, 1850, the first newspaper printed in Colorado was published in 
Denver. In the same year Horace Greeley investigated the country 
west of the Mississippi in behalf of the New York Tribune, and 
reported very favorably concerning the city of Denver. 

However, Denver did not gain much in importance for a number 
By 1880, nevertheless, the population had risen to 35,000, 


of years. 
The census of 1900 indicated 


and during the next decade it trebled. 
a population of 183,000, which ten years later had grown to 213,381. 
Denver is the business center and distributing point for a con- 
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(Denver—C ontinued ) 

siderable territory, and nine different railroads focus at that city. 
Physically, it is situated a mile above sea level and is surrounded 
by most magnificent scenery. The difficulties of travel to Denver 
prior to its being first reached by railroad in 1870 were such that 
its growth before that time was surprising. The country round 
about Denver is exceptionally fertile under irrigation, though this 
was not realized in the early days, when that part of the country 
was classed as desert. 

Denver has experienced various vicissitudes, having suffered by 
a great fire in 1863, which destroyed a good part of the business 
section, while a little later a flood in the valley of Cherry Creek 
did enormous damage. It is now a modern city in every sense of 
the word, and its manufactures and commerce annually run into 
very large figures. The climate is dry and the air has a tonic 
effect, due to the altitude and the formation of the country, which, 
with other attractions, have conspired to draw many immigrants 
from the lower levels of the East and South. 

The business interests in Denver are very enterprising and the 
city is altogether one of the most pleasing and progressive munici- 
palities in the country. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS 


Denver is the fire insurance center for a broad expanse of ter- 
ritory, a considerable number of State and special agents residing 
there and supervising the business of their respective companies. 

The only fire insurance company now having its headquarters in 
Denver is the Merchants Fire, of which W. J. Gallagher is president 
and J. A. Gardner is secretary. This company now has assets 
amounting to $451,980, with a capital of $20,000 and a net surplus 
of $128,500. It operates not only in Colorado, but in California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Montana, New York and Washington. It was 
organized in 1907, and during the last few years has steadily in- 
creased its premium income and its net surplus, while paying divi- 
dends of from four per cent to eight per cent per annum. 

Four life insurance companies are located in Denver, the largest 
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and oldest being the Capitol Life, of which Thomas Daly is president. 
It was organized in 1905, and has grown steadily under conservative 
management, so that it now occupies a firm place in the estimation of 
the public. Its latest annual statement shows that the assets amount 
to $1,587,814, and the surplus on policyholders’ account is $230,149, 
including a paid-up capital of $100,000. Insurance in force exceeded 
sixteen millions at the close of last year, while its premium income is 
now in excess of $550,000 per annum. Since organization it has dis- 
bursed to policyholders $781,000. 

The German-American Life began operations in the latter part of 
1911, and is gaining slowly but surely. It has, according to the annual 
statement for 1914, over $2,500,000 in force and assets of $318,281. 
Its officers are James C. Burger, president, and Robert Brown, 
secretary. 

The Bankers International Life Assurance Company also started 
operations in 1911, but transacts mainly health and accident business, 
only a small part of its receipts coming from life insurance trans- 
actions. At present the company shows assets of $241,015 and a sur- 
plus of $199,866, including $100,000 capital. Officers are F. N. Gibbs, 
president; John W. Cooper, vice-president; Edwin Starkey, secretary 
and general manager. 

The Farmers Life is a comparatively newcomer in the field, having 
only started in July, 1913. At the close of 1914 it showed assets of 
$649,128, of which $219,900 was capital, and its surplus to policy- 
holders was $524,433. Insurance in force exceeds two and a quarter 
millions. E. M. Ammons, a former governor of Colorado, is president. 

In addition to the health and accident business transacted by the 
Bankers International Life, this branch is also represented by the 
Union Health and Accident, organized in 1906 as a stock company, 
with a capital of $100,000. It possesses assets of $154,174 and a sur- 
plus of $142,930, while premium receipts last year were $53,548. F. S. 
Moore is president and general manager, with J. S. McCleery, secretary. 

Denver is also headquarters for several fraternal orders, ameng 
which may be mentioned the Fraternal Aid Union with over 78,000 
members and assets exceeding $1,160,000. The Woodmen of the 
World (Pacific jurisdiction), also located Fere, shows by its latest 
annual statement over 107,000 members and assets of $6,865,000. 
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DENVER, COL., AND ROCKY MOUNTAINS—CITY PARK IN THE FOREGROUND 

















YOUTH VIRILITY 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of DENVER, COLORADO 


Typifies the Spirit of 
Progress and Achievement 
of the West 


J. C. BURGER, President ROBERT BROWN, Sec’y, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 
W. ROLLA WILSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Unusual opportunities offered agents with past 
record for integrity and ability 


GROWTH STRENGTH 
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RIDGE. ROAD IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS (COL.)—PIKES PEAK IN THE BACKGROUND 

















DENVER,’ COLORADO 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $1,000,005.00 


1913 1914 
GROSS ASSETS.............. $262,720.54 $666,518.50 
Capital Stock Paid In......... 117,648.00 219,900.00 
NR: is5 Sa chem Lee ede 132,463.32 304,532.91 
Insurance in force December 31st, 1913..... $289,640.00 
Insurance in force December 31st, 1914..... 2,247,870.00 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


LC, A Ae Se, A President 
OR we 6 POs bs Ae a ar oe oe First Vice-President 
PRONE EN ok oe oy Rh 9 Sth oon 8 + 8 ace Second Vice-President 
Ww. M. aon Bip GE OE MR BLE ee Third Vice-President 
DD, A; LSS fe aren ere Fourth Vice-President 
CHAS. 4 1 aed pnt cuba aaa ole enincchies teas 1d Fifth Vice-President 
ee es Ei. 5. 9500 sve Assistant Secretary and Counsel 
CALVIN Oy Mo 6 io ol 0.6.9"%- Sa ele Bw. PORE OO RO Treasurer 
APP Wace ees oe 8) ga are General Manager 
OMA a ss os eee Medical Director 


DE. CUTHBERT POWRLL «65266 ev ecnee 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
HON. E. M. AMMONS Denver, Colorado 
Ex-Governor of Colorado 
CALVIN nie sh Denver, Colorado 
Vice-President Broadway Bank 
Vice-President Fleming Bros. Bank 
Vice-President and Treasurer Fleming Bros. Lumber Co. 
W. T. ASHLEY Saguache, Colorado 
Director First National Bank of Saguache 
President Ashley-Means Merc. Co. 
J. J. McILQUHAM Phillips, Wyoming 
Capitalist and Stockman 
SON IONS Se oon Sed ah os ole peace se tee Lewellen, Nebraska 
Vice-President Citizens Nat’l Bank of Ogalalla, Nebr. 
President Orr-Spindler Merc. Co. of Lewellen, Nebr. 
H. T. QUICK : Golden, Colorado 
Retired Lumberman and Capitalist 
A. A. EDWARDS Fort Collins, Colorado 
President State Board of Agriculture 
Commissioner of Finance of Fort Collins 
HON. WM. M. GLENN Tribune, Kansas 


Medical Referee 


D. A. LORD 


Denver, Colorado 
Farmer and Stockman 


L. C. FULENWIDER Denver, Colorado 
President The Globe Investment Company 


DR. J. E. KINNEY , Denver, Colorado 


E. Mf SABIN 
Attorney-at-Law 


Denver, Colorado 
J. A. O'SHAUGHNESSY 


Denver, Colorado 
General Manager 


CHARLES H. TULLY Alliance, Nebraska 
Capitalist and Stockman 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Birdseye View of Business Section, Taken from City and County Building 





CONTINENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


McCORNICK BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 
H. C. EDWARDS, General Counsel W. S. McCORNICK, Treasurer 
H. N. MAYO, Medical Director C. W. HELSER, Supt. of Agencies 


The CONTINENTAL is a Life Insurance 
Company distinctively OF and BY and FOR the 
West. It has $15,000,000.00 of INSURANCE 
in twelve Western states and over A MILLION 
AND A QUARTER DOLLARS invested in 
those states principally in first mortgages 
ON WESTERN FARMS AND RANCHES. 


Below are given the names and address of some AMER- 
ICAN GENTLEMEN who represent this Company 
as ITS AGENCY MANAGERS 


J. H. WOOD, 510-12 Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
P. FP, FINLAYSON, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
EDWARD MacCLAIN, 233 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
KLITGAARD & NYMEYER, 508 Mer. Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
T. K. BELLAMY, P. O. Box 221, Walla Walla, Wash. 
CELL & KELLY, Topeka, Kan. 
- E. Dillon, Montana. 
BARNEY KRAFT, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
JOHNSON & BEAN, Richfield, Utah. 
W. L. KELLER, Merino Blidg., Boise, Idaho. 
JAMES E. McGOWAN, No. 25 Elmwood Apts., Portland, Oregon. 
ED. FLETCHER, 920 Kighth Street, San Diego, Calif. 
R. A. SILL, S. 1304 Brown St., Spokane, Wash. 
CHARLES M. REICH, 930 Foster 











Idg., Denver, Colo. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

It is now two-thirds of a century since the pioneers of the Mormon 
church first viewed the Salt Lake Valley—their future home. July 
24, the day upon which Brigham Young and his party descended 
into the valley, in 1847, is now yearly celebrated as a State holiday. 

Unpromising enough was the outlook for the new settlers in that 
desert land, which had been theretofore believed worthless for human 
occupation. The possibilities for its development were, however, 
recognized by the far-seeing pioneers, who early began the irriga- 
tion of their fields and gardens by diverting water from City Creek. 
By means of irrigation the Salt Lake Valley has since been trans- 
formed from a desert into a beautiful and fertile agricultural section. 

Many were the difficulties which faced the early settlers, and in 
their first year they suffered from a famine due to the insufficiency 
of crops. In the spring of 1848 the population of Salt Lake City 
was about 1,700;‘the census of 1900 gave it 53,531; that of 1910 
credited the city with 92,777, and the present population is estimated 
at 110,000. 

The growth of the State of Utah and of Salt Lake City has been 
due largely to the extensive utilization of irrigation systems, upon 
which vast amounts of capital have been expended. There are now 
over 10,000 irrigated farms which produce all crops raised in tem- 
perate climates, among the leading crops being wheat and sugar beets. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of fruits are also raised in the State and 
live stock figures largely among its products. 

Salt Lake City is the distributing center for a large proportion 
of the population of the State, and its commerce has grown very 
greatly during recent years. The city has many points of interest, 
including the Mormon Temple and the Tabernacle, and also has a 
most creditable City and County building. 

Although the region which includes Utah was not ceded to the 
United States by Mexico until 1848, the settlers in the Salt Lake 
Valley had previously raised the United States flag therein. While 
Salt Lake City was originally settled by the Mormons and adherents 
of that religion still constitute a considerable proportion of the 
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A Unanimous Verdict has been 


given in favor of 


New Popular Service 
Disability Policy 
by 


The Insurance Profession 
and the Public 


Get a Copy 


(GUARDIAN CASUALTY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Beneficial Life— 

Has gained surplus every year from 
the beginning. 

Has Surplus now in excess of its 
capital stock. 

Has a mortality record almost 
without parallel. 

Has $15,000,000.00 of insurance 
in force. 

Has over $1,250,000.00 of assets. 

Has a record unequalled in the 
insurance world. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 











INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, Vermont Building 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JosEPpH F. SMITH.......... President 
LORENZO N. STOHL...Vice-Pres. & Mgr, 
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population, it is believed that a majority of the citizens are now 
non-Mormons. Both Mormons and non-Mormons co-operate heartily 
in advancing the prestige of the city and an enthusiastic civic spirit 
permeates its entire population. 

Among the noteworthy events in the history of the city was the 
opening of telegraphic communication in 1861, the completion of 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads to Utah in 1860, 
the establishment of the State University in 1850 and the con- 
struction of the Mormon Temple, which latter occupied the forty 
years between 1853 and 1893. This was a great task, the granite 
blocks having been brought by ox team from quarries at a 
distance of twenty miles and the cost of construction having 
been in the neighborhood of $3,500,000. 


INSURANCE AFFAIRS 

A large number of insurance agents are engaged in business in 
Salt Lake City and represent many of the best and strongest com- 
panies of each class. 

The Home Fire Insurance of Utah is located in Salt Lake City, 
and on January 1, of this year, it reported assets amounting to 
$1,051,489, with a capital of $3co,000 and a net surplus of $638,004. 
Its net premiums last year amounted to $109,656. This company 
has been in business for nearly thirty years, it having started with 
$100,0co capital, which has been increased from time to time, The 
Home Fire is licensed in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Wyoming, in addition to its home State. Its 
chief officers are: President, Heber J. Grant, and secretary, Horace 
G. Whitney. 

The oldest life insurance company in Salt Lake City is the Conti- 
nental Life, which was established in 1904. It has a capital of 
$208,875, admitted assets of $1,309,232, and surplus funds amounting 
to $322,469. At the close of last year its insurance in force was 
$14,530,284, producing an annual premium income of more than half 
a million dollars. The company is conservatively managed and 
giving satisfaction to its policyholders. It has for its officers F. J. 
Hagenbarth, president; M. B. Johnson, secretary, and Charles W. 
Helser, superintendent of agencies. 

The Beneficial Life was established in 1905 and has grown steadily, 
until now it has over fifteen millions of business in force, assets of 
$1,182,522, surplus funds $456,168, including $200,000 capital and an 
annual premium income of $418,500. Its officers are Joseph F. Smith, 
president; Lorenzo N. Stohl, second vice-president and manager, and 
A. B. C. Ohlson, secretary. 

Inter-Mountain Life is the latest addition to Salt Lake City’s 
insurance circle, having begun operations in July, 1911. It has over 
five millions in force, admitted assets of $266,863 and surplus $131,857. 
William Spry, former Governor of Utah, is president, and N. T. 
Porter, secretary. 

The Guardian Casualty and Guaranty is Salt Lake City’s sole 
casualty representative. This company transacts all lines of casualty 
and miscellaneous insurances, and since its establishment in 1909 has 
built up a premium income of over $850,000. It has had a favorable 
experience, both as to losses and expenses. With assets of $958,745 
and a capital of $250,000, the company is able to show a net surplus 
of $257,393. Officers are W. S. McCornick, president; George E. 
Cutler, vice-president and general manager; T. W. Sloan, secretary. 





FIFTY-SEVEN INSURANCE MEN’S CONVENTIONS 


Aside from the significance of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition as proof of the power and value of insurance, San Fran- 
cisco’s big fair is of importance to the insurance men of America 
for another reason. Of the 821 conventions secured as special attrac- 
tions by the exposition, 57 are insurance meetings. 

The World’s Insurance Congress, to be held in October, is one of 
the chief conventions in the entire fair programme. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that of the many classifications into 
which the 821 conventions are divided, only four exceed insurance in 
the total number of meetings—educational, fraternal, religious and a 
comprehensive category given as business and commercial.—Firemans 
Fund Record. 


Accident and Health 
Double Indemnity 
Total Disability 
Beneficiary and - 
Temporary Disability Clauses 

















are among the main features ia our attractive policies 





Write immediately to the 


Inter-Mountain Life Insurance Company 


I1th Floor, Boston Building 
Salt Lake City Utah 
J. O. CARTER, General Manager 





; The People’s Company 





A Good A-I Life Insurance Salesman Always Wanted 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


Although Seattle is now the largest city in the State of Washington, 
with a population in excess of 313,000, at the time of its big fire in 
1889 the population was only about 20,000. The conflagration re- 
ferred to inflicted a loss of from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 upon the 
city—a vast sum, particularly when the relatively small population 
is considered. 

The pluck and determination of the people of Seattle were well 
evidenced by the rapidity with which the city was rebuilt following 
the great fire. It is commonly stated that a number of the business 
men of the city had ordered materials for new buildings while 
their previous establishments were still burning, and within one 
year from the time of the fire 265 new buildings and sixty new 
wharves with a frontage of two miles had been erected, the expen- 
ditures involved having been nearly $12,000,000, [In all, some sixty 
biocks, or 120 acres, were burned over. 

Architecturally, the fire was probably beneficial to the city, as the 
opportunity was availed of to broaden and straighten streets and a 
better and safer type of construction prevailed following the con- 
flagration, many stone and iron structures succeeding the flimsier 
ones of the earlier period. 

Many and diverse are the attractions of Seattle. 
including views of Mount Rainier and Elliott Bay; the climate, 
which is most agreeable; the favorable location of the city from 
both business and residence viewpoints, and sufficient electric power, 
drawn from Snoqualmie Falls, nineteen miles distant from the ciry 
and 270 feet high, co-operate to make the city a most desirable loca- 
tion for enterprising business men. 

The Puget Sound country has long been renowned for its beauty 
and healthy attributes, lying, as it does, between the coast and the 


The scenery, 
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PORTION OF SEATTLE WATER-FRONT 
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SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
June Ist, 1915, 


To THE INSURANCE FRATERNITY 
Everywhere 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We extend to you one and 
all an earnest invitation to 
visit SEATTLE, the ‘‘Seaport 
of Success.’’ 


Our doors will be open to 
welcome you. 





Come in and see us. 


Cordially yours, 





NORTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


























H. C. Henry T. M. Morgan 
Presid Vice-Pres. & Actuary 

J.T. McVay *D. B. Morgan 
Vice-Pres. General Manager 


Rough sketch of NORTHERN LIFE BUILDING—the New Home Offices of the 
i NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO., at 4th Avenue and Seneca Street, Seattle.— 
Ready for Occupancy about July Ist, 1915. 
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VIEW OF BUSINESS DISTRICT OF SEATTLE, WASH. 











WATER-FRONT AND BUSINESS SECTION, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, SPOKANE, WASH. 





(Seattle—Continued ) 
Cascade ranges of mountains, and the energetic people of Seattle 
have appreciated their opportunities and developed the business of 
that thriving port to large proportions. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS 


The large and growing commerce of Seattle has needed the pro- 
tection of considerable amounts of insurance of various kinds and 
thus provides business for many local insurance agents. 

The Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of Seattle has been 
in business since 1901 and has been licensed in California, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
British Columbia. Its business in recent years has exceeded $500,000 
yearly in premiums and in 1914 reached the sum of $666,891, with 
loss payments of $251,327 and returns to policyholders of $221,019. 
It reported assets December 31, 1914, aggregating $434,057, with a 
surplus of $107,842. F. J. Martin is president and M. D. L. Rhodes 
is secretary. 

The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange of Seattle, an inter-insur- 
ance association made up of lumber dealers rated at $100,000. or 
more, does business of about $125,000 in premiums annually, and 
on December 31, 1913, had $201,346 of assets with a surplus as to 
policyholders of $93,401. Hanford and De Veuve are the managers 
and attorneys. 


The Northern Life, with headquarters at Seattle, was established 
in 1906, and has grown steadily in public favor. Its statement at the 
close of 1914 showed that its assets had increased to $814,733 and its 
surplus to $188,685, including $125,000 capital. Insurance in force was 
approximately nine and a half millions and its premium receipts 
$356,000. The officers of the company are H. C. Henry, president; 
T. M. Morgan, second vice-president and actuary; D. B. Morgan, 
general manager; Arthur P. Johnson, secretary. 


’ a million dollars, and admitted assets of $1,716,400. 





SPOKANE, WASH. 


A half-century ago—in 1863, to be exact—-there were but ninety 
registered citizens in the Spokane country. It was ten years later 
before the first saw mill arrived, and in 1881 the first railroad train 
reached Spokane. By 1885 the population of the city had reached 
2000, and its growth was soon stimulated by the discovery nearby 
of the greatest known deposits of galena on earth. Within five years 
the population had grown to 20,000, but the city was then nearly 
destroyed by fire. The subsequent rebuilding, however, was of a 
permanent character and the city is now renowned for its fine 
architecture. 

The Spokane River, which ultimately joins the Columbia, fur- 
nishes a vast amount of power for the uses of the city. The climate 
and the scenic setting of the city add much to the joy of living 
there, and the fertility of the soil, together with the mineral output 
of the surrounding country, contributes largely to its commercial 
importance. 

Its citizens are enterprising and public-spirited, and have already 
demonstrated their willingness and ability to work together cordially 
and successfully for the upbuilding of their city. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS 


The largest life insurance company in the State of Washington is 
the Western Union, located at Spokane. This company was estab- 
lished in 1906, and now has over $20,000,000 of business on its books. 
Its assets exceed $1,670,911, and its surplus is $467,797, including 
$200,000 capital. The Western Union is efficiently managed under the 
direction of R. L. Rutter, president; J. N. Wright, secretary, and 
W. M. McConnell, general manager. 

The New World Life began operations in 1911, and is proceeding 
slowly in its development. The company has a paid-in capital of over 
Its officers are 
J. J. Cadigan, president, and E. J. O’Shea, secretary. 
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PART OF BUSINESS SECTION OF SPOKANE, WASH. 














Look up our Record 


The greatest of all Western Life companies 
We excel 


In growth as a company 

In standing of agents : 
In service to agents and policy holders 
In agents contracts 

In conservative management 

In policy contracts 


Insurance ‘ - Insurance 
in force Western Union Jife gained 
over INSURANCE COMPANY during year 


$20,000,000 AN OLD LINE-LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY $3,058,234 


Look us up in Spokane and see what we can do for you. 
Home Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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ANOTHER PORTION OF 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


The fortuitous camping upon the present site of Portland, Ore., 
by two residents of Oregon City, some seventy-two years ago, led 
to the project to establish a town at that desirable point. Other 
towns, in what was then known as Oregon, had been established 
earlier, Astoria having been settled by John Jacob Astor, under 
the original name of Point George, in 1811. Thereafter followed 
the stormy years of the early history of Oregon, which was claimed 
by both Great Britain and the United States. At the time when 
Oregon became a territory, in 1848, Portland was only known as 
a small town, which had been established some five years before, 
the name having been given to it by one of its projectors who 
came from Maine. Following the discovery of gold in California 
there was an exodus from Portland which left it with very few 
inhabitants; but thereafter the town grew in importance and became 
a considerable shipping center within the course of a few years. 
In this respect it now has a high rank among the great ports of 
the country. 

The commercial possibilities of Portland were early recognized 
by Henry Villard, who looked upon the city as a future trans- 
portation center for the Upper Pacific Coast. His forecast has 
been amply verified and Portland is to-day one of the most up-to- 
date and progressive cities in the country. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS 
Insurance interests are well represented by numerous general and 
special agents, as well as by a host of local agents, writing all 
branches of indemnity. 
The Pacific States Fire Insurance Company has its head office 





in Portland, and in the four years since it began business has built 
up a premium income of about $100,coo yearly, although it operates 
only in Idaho, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. This 
company started with a capital of $100,000, which has been increased 
at various times until it now stands at $331,300. As of January 1, 
1915, the company had $616,881 of assets, with a net surplus of 
$181,378, giving it a surplus as to policyholders of $512,678. F. E. 
Beach is president of this company and C. A. Craft is its secretary. 

Three life insurance companies claim Portland as their home city, 
two of them having been established in 1906. The Columbia Life and 
Trust has made satisfactory progress, and at the close of last year 
reported $8,000,0co of business in force, with assets of $614,157 and 
a surplus of $235,000, including $200,000 capital. Officers are W. M. 
Ladd, president; S. P. Lockwood, vice-president and general man- 
ager; M. M. Johnson, secretary. 

Oregon Life has had a prosperous career, adding to its size and 
strength in material fashion each year. Its latest annual statement 
shows the company to hold assets of $816,381, a surplus of $175,117, 
of which $100,000 is capital, and insurance in force of $8,108,480. The 
company is under the management of L. Samuel as general manager, 
with A. L. Mills, president, and Sanford Smith, secretary. 

The Union Pacific Life is a small organization, which commenced 
business in 1913. F. H. Wiencken is president and R. W. Henneman, 
secretary. ; 

The only casualty company domiciled in Portland is the Oregon 
Surety and Casualty, which commenced business in 1910. It has a 
capital of $100,000, admitted assets $171,851, and net surplus $41,321. 
Last year its premium income amounted to $54,761. Guy Lombard, 
president, and C. H. Lewis, secretary, are the officers, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. = 
BUSINESS SECTION OF PORTLAND, ORE. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Sacramento, the capital of California, located on the Sacramento 
River, ninety miles northeast of San Francisco, is an interesting 
city, which has developed with much more rapidity in the last decade 
than ever before in its history. It is charmingly located and its 
residents enjoy the mild climate, which averages about sixty degrees 
through the year. 

Sacramento has an increasing trade with mining and agricultural 
interests in the surrounding country, has several collegiate institutes 
and other attractive features. Among these may be named the State 
Capitol, which cost $2,500,000; a library of 125,000 volumes, the 
City Hall, Cathedral, Masonic Temple, Crocker Art Gallery, etc. 

The city has a growing industrial district and there are meat 
packing, milling, smelting and woodworking interests of consider- 
able extent, together with large railroad shops there. 

Sacramento was founded in 1848, and by 1860 its population was 
13,785. It had not much more than doubled in size by 1900, when 
the population was 29,282, but the next ten years witnessed an 
increase to 44,696, and during the last five years a considerable addi- 
tion has been made to these figures, 


INSURANCE AFFAIRS 


The insurance business of the city is mainly transacted through 
agents, a considerable number of companies of all classes being 
represented and there being few local companies. 

The Capital Fire Insurance Company of California, located in 
Sacramento, reported assets amounting to $320,414, as of December 
31, 1914, its capital then being $250,000 and its net surplus $18,017. 
The company confines its operations to California. H. C. Muddox 
is president and J. F. Landis is secretary. 

The California State Life is located at Sacramento, where it was 
established only three years ago. It has made a remarkable record, 
closing 1914 with over thirteen millions of business on its books. It 
possesses assets amounting to $1,222,413 and a surplus of $800,481, 
including $500,000 capital. Its officers are Marshall Diggs, president, 
and J. R. Kruse, secretary. 
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THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE CO. 
OF ALBANY, N.Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF DETROIT, MICH. 


THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 





KENZEL" OFFICE 
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